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THE NEW ETHICS AND THE HISTORICAL INTERPRETATION 
OF THE BIBLE 

Very much attention in recent years has been given to the relation 
between the Bible and what is somewhat vaguely described as the 
“new theology.” In so far as critical methods of biblical study have 
been used by pastors in the practical work of the church attention 
has been generally given to the intellectual problems of religious 
faith. ‘The importance of setting forth religious belief in such a way 
that it shall not be disastrously affected by the science of our day is 
too evident to need defense; for unless one’s religious convictions can 
find a positive place in one’s total view of reality, religion can affect 
only a fraction of one’s life. 


THE NEW METHOD IN ETHICS 


Quite as important, however, as the new theology, is the new 
ethics. The days when men were prepared for the practical issues 
of life by studying “moral philosophy” are fast passing away. In 
the place of the old appeals to the sanctity of the moral law or to the 
authority of a priori intuitions has come the method of studying human -. 
history in order to find out why human behavior is valued as it is. 
A recent book on modern ethics takes as a text for its discussion 
Bishop Butler’s well-known sentence, “Things and actions are what 
they are and the consequences of them will be what they will be; 
why should we desire to be deceived ?””, The modern moralist under- 
takes a genetic study of human conduct, seeking to show just what 
exigencies of human life demand that certain courses of conduct be 
viewed with approval. 

It used to be a source of great perplexity to moralists to discover 
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that actions which we are accustomed to call right are frequently 
called wrong by other races and other civilizations. The new ethics 
finds the explanation for these differences in the diversity which obtains 
in conditions of human life. In the primitive life of the clan, for 
example, the rights of the individual in the modern sense received 
almost no recognition. The sin of Achan involved innocent persons 
in the punishment for that sin. But our modern social conscious- 
ness feels the injustice of this ideal. It is to be expected that the 
moral precepts of mankind will change with changing circumstances 
of life. 


THE PROBLEMS OF SOCIAL ETHICS 


This newer point of view takes account of the vital relationship 
between codes of ethics and contemporary social welfare. It regards 
moral precepts as instruments by which the social group asserts and 
maintains its welfare. From this point of view it becomes impossible 
for a man to have an adequate moral education unless he has an 
intelligent conception of the nature of the social organism of which he 
is a member. 

The new ethics then is vitally related to history rather than to 
abstract philosophy. It seeks to ascertain correct principles of con- 
duct by an inductive study of the facts of human life rather than by 
the analysis of a philosophical ideal. It appeals to the emotional 
and social needs of mankind quite as much as to the formal principles 
of rational consistency. It leads the student to expect that each 
particular social exigency will demand its specific type of ethics, and 
it seeks to furnish reliable guidance by setting forth the inductive 
principles on the basis of which human conduct may be rightly 
valued. 


IS THE BIBLE A COMPENDIUM OF ETHICS ? 


The older ethical teacher used, as a basis of moral instruction, 
some textbook which expounded the content of the moral law. A 
theologian who regarded the Bible as a compendium of moral precepts 
was thus adopting a method of instruction quite in harmony with 
that which prevailed in secular education. But even so, many dif- 
ficulties presented themselves. What shall we say concerning the 
commands of Jehovah in the Old Testament to exterminate the women 
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and children of a vanquished foe? How shall we account for the fact 
that the Old Testament heroes indulged in a polygamy forbidden by 
our modern laws? How can we teach total abstinence from a Bible 
which represents Jesus as partaking of wine at feasts, and which even 
tells how he miraculously produced wine from water on one occasion 
when the supply fell short? Such are some of the questions which 
immediately arise if one attempts to derive the content of ethics ex- 
clusively from the Bible. Nor is this all. Not only does the Bible 
apparently fail to condemn practices which our own moral sense must 
condemn, but it also fails to mention some of the problems which are 
foremost in our modern life. How, for example, cana Christian gain 
an intelligent understanding of the issues at stake in the modern conflict 
between capital and labor if he simply confine himself to a reading of 
the Bible? How shall he gain defensible moral convictions con- 
cerning the ethics of child labor if he confine his attention to a litera- 
ture which never dreamed of the possibility of modern factories and 
machinery? One result of the attempt to use the Bible as a com- 
pendium of ethics is to be seen in the presence in our churches of 
thousands of conscientious Christians who are entirely devoid of 
sensitiveness to those moral issues which are most real in our modern 
industrial and social life. It is quite possible, therefore, for one whose 
moral education has been derived from such a study of the Bible to 
believe himself to be a conscientious Christian while at the same time 
seeming to others to be lacking in real interest in pressing moral 
problems. 


THE HISTORICAL METHOD OF BIBLICAL STUDY AND PRACTICAL 
EFFICIENCY 


Critical methods of studying the Bible have arisen not so much 
out of a desire to promote the practical interests of the Christian life 
as out of the intellectual necessity of using in the realm of biblical 
study the same scientific tools which men are elsewhere using. Scholars 
who use these scientific methods are all too familiar with the reproach 
that they are blighting the religious life of the churches. This accu- 
sation is no more true of modern critical study than of scholastic 
critical study. Whenever a biblical scholar, whatever his theological 
attitude, devotes himself exclusively to technical questions of author- 
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ship and text, composition and exegesis, he cannot expect to exercise 
much immediate influence on the emotions and activities of men in 
general. The historical method of Bible-study, however, even when 
it is most severely technical, has this advantage over the scholastic 
method, that it leads theological students to study the life portrayed 
in the Bible in exactly the way in which the secular teacher of ethics is 
studying the life of mankiad at large. The modern biblical scholar 
cannot fail to notice the way in which moral ideals grew out of specific 
historical and social needs. From this point of view those moral 
ideals in the Bible which are inapplicable today cause him no more 
perplexity than do the moral ideals of ancient Greece which are like- 
wise inapplicable. ‘The outcome of the historical method of biblical 
study, therefore, is to induce in the student the habit of correlating 
moral and religious convictions with the life in which those convic- 
tions play a positive part. As he observes the evolution of political 
and social life in Bible times and sees the consequent evolution of 
moral and religious ideals, it becomes perfectly natural for him to 
employ in the attempt to understand the life of his own day and 
generation those very principles which have proved to be fruitful in 
the understanding of the Bible. He is thus prepared in spirit to 
make a positive and efficient use of the help which social science 
and history furnish in the analysis and solution of our,own moral 
problems. The general adoption of the historical method of study- 
ing the Bible will inevitably result in a greater practical efficiency of 
Bible students in efforts at moral and social reform. 


THE HISTORICAL METHOD AND THE ETHICS OF JESUS 


When one turns to the gospels one cannot fail to be impressed with 
the way in which Jesus taught morality directly from life rather than 
by the methods of the scribes. He determined what was right in any 
instance by examining the situation itself. When sickness needed 
to be healed the interests of suffering mankind were of more import- 
ance to him than the Jewish legislation concerning the Sabbath. 
One is to determine whether fasting is morally desirable or not by 
consulting the actual circumstances of life and not by appealing to 
some code of precepts. The method of Jesus may then be called 
genuinely empirical. The moral ideals of Jesus are completely in 
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accord with the empirical spirit of modern ethics, which would seek 
to determine our conduct by an intelligent understanding of the actual 
exigencies of human life. Thus it appears that the historical method 
of studying the Bible not only brings one into sympathy with modern 
methods of ethical investigation but also brings one closer to the 
spirit of Jesus himself than did the older method, which was parallel 
to that of the scribes. Is it not time that we should cease to apologize 
for this method of biblical study which has been universally adopted 
in our seminaries? Should we not rather recognize the latent power 
to be derived from it in making pastors more efficient in the prac- 
tical Christian work of our age than was ever possible under the 
older method? Above all, is it not time that secular scholars, 
who are too often ignorant of the existence of any theology except 
that patterned after the method of the scribes, should recognize that 
in the pastors whose training has been secured by the newer methods 
of Bible-study they may find their most efficient allies in the modern 
warfare against the evils which are so important factors in life today ? 
The historical method of biblical study will thus have a large share 
in bringing about the christianizing of our modern civilization. 


THE PERSONAL RELIGION OF JESUS 


PROFESSOR FRANCIS A. CHRISTIE 
Meadville, Pa. 


The very title means that Christian scholarship has learned to 
distinguish later conceptions and interpretations of religion from the 
presentation made by Jesus himself. For illustration we need only 
compare the views of the bishops in the Council of Chalcedon in the 
fifth century with the Sermon on the Mount. The fathers of Chal- 
cedon honestly believed that the religion of Jesus as it had come 
down from the beginning was a metaphysical truth of the interfusion 
of eternal divine substance with mortal human substance, whereby 
the human was made capable of eternity of being. Christian dis- 
cipleship meant the acceptance of this metaphysical truth on the 
authority of the church, and, secondly, the reception of the eucharistic 
bread and wine in which the union of two natures and the deification 
of man was conveyed from Christ to the believer. But in the Sermon 
on the Mount there is not a word of all this. ‘There we have another 
theme and one more inspiring to the conduct of life. There the 
question is what kind of character in man shall show him likest God 
in character, and so heir to the blessings of divine companionship, 
a citizen in God’s kingdom. Within the New Testament itself 
there are added interpretations and later developments, but the New 
Testament writings never lose sight of that which Jesus himself made 
the essence ofall religion. Paul tells the Corinthians that many intense 
experiences and many vividly defined ideas shared by him and them 
are transient, while the permanent and central thing is that Christian 
life of which he chants a hymn in the name of love. This life— 
which is the very life expounded in the Sermon on the Mount—he 
calls the miracle of miracles. It is the divine life taking possession of 
man. Paul’s theological ideas can be seen in the light of explanations 
of the attainment of so supreme a gift of the divine to the human. 
The beautiful first Johannine epistle, again, has for its one great idea 
the fact that the Christian character of love is the very indwelling 
of Godin man. Here again there is fidelity to the preaching of Jesus. 
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But, on the other hand, the Johannine gospel, as we have come to see, 
presents the life and teachings of Jesus in a form of missionary propa- 
ganda. ‘The life that Jesus taught and kindled is meeting the conflict 
of the mission field. To cleave to it or reject it is to accept or deny the 
spiritual mastery of Jesus. Therefore the gospel is written to set 
forth the supreme validity of Jesus as a spokesman of God and the 
gospel uses forms of thought which had come to pass since the time 
of Jesus himself. 

The Christian church is therefore now constrained to turn to the 
older gospels for the true record of the preaching of Jesus and to 
see in the first and third, the gospels of Matthew and Luke, collec- 
tions which but enrich the plain and fundamental and earlier nar- 
rative of Mark. Our first three gospels also allow some criticism, 
and a critic by profession is led into many subtle and complicated 
views concerning the details. These discussions gratify our per- 
sistent inquisitiveness, but, after all, for all important interests, 
the gospels tell their own story to the plain reader who seeks to know 
the religion of Jesus, and every reader can be critical enough if he reads 
them with one simple distinction in mind. For, as most men now 
agree, there was a public preaching of Jesus, and there were private 
and personal confidences with those intimate disciples who shared 
with him the faith of his messiahship. ‘To the gospel writers, as for 
us, both public and private utterances were of everlasting significance, 
and writing in days when that which had been secret and hid from 
the many was now proclaimed on the housetop, they did not always 
accurately assign the more private and personal utterances to their 
separate place. Nevertheless, you and I can easily make the dis- 
crimination. Having a thrilling consciousness of a supreme commis- 
sion, Jesus kept it for himself and his faithful few as ground for 
assurance that God would vindicate his proclamations in the great 

‘day when all should be known. ‘Tell no man, he bids them, and 
in his public ministry he shows a majestic, a sublime reserve 
concerning himself. He will not exalt himself. He waits for the 
Father to instal him in that office for which he sees himself called. 
He shares with a few only that secret consciousness which 
is the justification of his daring simplification: of religion, his 
sovereign analysis of the inheritance of Israel, his faith and 
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heroism in the experience of odium and failure and death. How- 
ever momentous for him, and however significant for us, this 
consciousness of messianic commission, let us recognize the fact that 
it was a secret hid from the multitude, and not therefore made a 
necessary element of the religious demands on other men. Out of 
it came dogma, but Jesus did not make dogma. It was not used 
as a constraint of conscience, a test of allegiance for other men. 
When Jesus sent out missionary preachers to summon men to readi- 
ness for the kingdom of God, he did not charge them to proclaim 
anything concerning himself, his authority, his destiny. He did not 
declare, or bid others declare, what part he should fill in the great 
dawning of a perfect world. This is a significant and illuminating 
fact. It means that in all his public preaching Jesus is addressing 
men on the basis of the truth which was already the possession of 
Israel. No one has applied this obvious fact so instructively as the 
great Catholic scholar, the Abbé Loisy. Jesus revealed nothing— 
so Loisy puts it pungently and sharply. Jesus is preaching to awaken 
men with the revelation they have already. The ideas belong 
to the tradition of Israel. Israel named God Father. Israel trusted 
in God’s moral providence. From Israel’s Holy Word Jesus quotes 
the mandates to love God supremely and the neighbor as pre- 
ciously as we should love self. ‘‘ What shall I do to inherit eternal 
life??? asks the young man, and Jesus bids him consult the Law. 
Jesus proclaims the impending advent of the kingdom. Society 
had already been profoundly stirred by the same proclamation from 
John the Baptist, and we find in the discourses of our Master, not 
new explanations of the idea of the kingdom, but impassioned insis- 
tence that men shall be ready for the kingdom. They are the dis- 
courses of the preacher winning souls rather than of the teacher 
disclosing mysteries hitherto unknown. Let us look at these public 
appeals, which are neither dogma nor law. 
Jesus says: The perfect order of life is at hand, therefore be ready 
now to live in it. Have the perfect heart now. It is a world of 
unselfishness, therefore subordinate the lust of possession, the lust 
for power. This is not the language of a mechanical asceticism 
making war upon natural needs. God means men to have food and 
raiment, he says, and we are to pray for sustenance, though in words 
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that renounce brooding anxiety and greed of much possession. 
Trust in the bounty of providence, responsive to your labor, but 
seek first of all, and above all, the spirit which alone capacitates 
for life in a perfect world. Jesus means that we must deliver the 
whole heart to the greater good; be single, have but one dominating 
purpose, and follow it relentlessly without a backward look. Seek 
that good as the trader seeks the priceless pearl, sacrificing all to 
obtain it. Subordinate all to the quest, even the desire of life itself. 
All this means that we are to live now as the coming perfection 
demands, to live with the sternest practical idealism, to disengage 
the heart from all compromises with a world not dominated by the 
law of the perfect. This is the uncompromising appeal which 
forever agitates the generations of men and awakens them to a sense 
of the illimitableness of the spiritual nature. Jesus claims a radical 
adjustment of the soul, a radical and sovereign aim and spirit, rather 
than a set of habits and rules. 

This discernment enables us to determine what discipleship means. 
The Pharisees, as well as Jesus, spoke of righteousness as the con- 
dition of salvation, but they meant a set of abstinences or performances. 
The kingdom would be a reward for compliance with an intricate 
and detailed code. The code said, Fast! and the Pharisees fasted 
twice a week with ostentation. The code said, Pay tithes, and the 
Pharisee paid tithes even of garden weeds. Give alms, said the 
code, and the Pharisee sought ‘to earn heaven by charitable deeds. 
Jesus, too, preaches righteousness, but he means the perfect heart 
of the perfect world; not a code of precepts, but the disposition and 
character of the soul. He gives no detailed rules and prescriptions. 
He seems to leave men free to freely shape life from within, in accord- 
ance with the insight that God’s demand is for pure sincerity and love. 
If a rabbi vetoes every exertion on the Sabbath day, Jesus preaches 
that mercy and love are the whole demands of divine law, and spends 
effort on the Sabbath to do work of love and mercy. Therefore we 
are rid of the view, often expressed, that the precepts of Jesus are 
inconsistent with our wholly different civilization. Jesus was not 
speaking as a rabbi, with a set of decisions about conduct, of perman- 
nent binding force, decisions strict like those of Schammai, lenient 
like those of Hillel. He is telling men to live now with the heart that 
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has its citizenship in the kingdom of God, the heart that compre- 
hends all duties by its own loving-kindness. It is true that Matthew’s 
Gospel, compiled for a day when religious societies were being 
organized outside of Israel’s tradition, seems to view Jesus as a second 
Moses, the giver of a new law. But the utterances so compiled and 
given the appearance of law, are easily seen to be counsels of moral 
hygiene, and are illustrations rather than rules. Jesus did not fast— 
he explains that he and his rejoicing company felt no need. But 
neither did he forbid fasting. He only says: When you fast, do 
not let publicity poison your interior attitude. Pray in secret, lest 
publicity corrupt the heart’s simplicity; but he taught a form of 
public prayer and took part in the worship of the synagogue. Clearly 
these are not parts of a code of fixed precepts, but counsels about 
guarding the purity of our intentions. The real subject is not the 
duty of fasting, but purity of disposition; not the laws of prayer, 
but the principle of guarding the springs of action. As for alms, 
he says, let secrecy preserve the singleness of motive. Do not be 
tempted to seek the praise of men. Let not the left hand know 
what the charitable right hand is doing. Do not be like men who 
trumpet their good deeds, publish them for the world to applaud. 
But the same Jesus also reminds us that good deeds are a powerful 
motive force for those who see them, that we should make an atmo- 
sphere of good deeds, just as the lamp is lit to make the house bright. 
Only, so let you light shine, that the men who see your good deeds 
will praise God. These are instances enough to show us what Jesus 
preached: not a code of laws, but a spirit and character, and so far 
is he from being an innovator of a new set of ideas, that he enforces 
his preaching by appeals to the prophets. He is restoring the natural 
and simple and sane view of Israel’s righteousness, though with 
unexampled keenness and persuasiveness. 

So it is with regard to other ideas. He is not revealing and com- 
municating the truth that God is Father, save as he makes the truth 
already spoken in Israel glow and burn with reality; save as he 
unfolds its thrilling assurance of forgiveness to every repentant 
sinner, and its rich hope of perfect good for all the poor and unlearned 
who respond to its constraint; save as he made it a truth irresistible 
by his illustrations; save as he himself embodied the divine illimit- 
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ableness of friendship, so that through the sovereign compelling 
goodness of his own being, the hearts of men blossomed up to God 
in glad recognition of infinite love as the nature of Israel’s God. 
Jesus was not a teacher of cosmologies. He was not giving a science 
about the world to the inquisitive mind. With his supreme con- 
sciousness of God as author of all the goodness displayed in nature’s 
bounty and ministered to man’s spirit, he is securing the response of 
hearts. He asks for faith—not in the sense of the mind’s acceptance 
of an idea, not as the submission of thought to authority, but as 
confidence, daring, heroism, making earnest with the fact of 
God’s goodness, dismissing fears and anxieties, accepting all the 
glad expectancies that await children of boundless love, and so 
winning the power of soul which can triumph over bodily ill and be 
the spring of all healing and restoration. He is begetting life, and 
the life of faith in the supreme goodness is the discipleship which 
alone he asked. Be thou bold with faith, and endlessly expectant 
with faith, and be thou like God in unrestricted and illimitable good- 
ness. That is the public preaching of Jesus, and I know not how 
it can ever be transcended, till man can see in God a character more 
ideal and more sovereign than love, or an attainment for man which 
can outrun the perfection of the highest ideal. And with this insight 
the disciple of Jesus is forever emancipated from any concern with the 
fact that in the sphere of science about things other than this life of 
imitating God, Jesus uses the ideas of his people and his time. The 
gospels make very distinct the announcement by Jesus that the great 
perfection would be within the lifetime of those who heard him, and 
the descriptions of its advent ascribed to Jesus are in harmony with 
the apocalyptic ideas of the time. Nevertheless, we observe that the 
emphasis with him is not upon the mode and fashion of the great 
revealing, but upon the human duty. Watch! be ready! Begin 
now that life of pure loving-kindness which alone has entrance there. 
He discourages the mere curiosity that reckons up the place and the 
date. The precise day and hour, he declares, are known to God 
alone. The angels know it not, nor the Son, but only God. This 
disclaimer of knowledge did not disturb the earliest Christians, and 
it should disturb no Christian of today. Not a science of God’s provi- 
dence, but spiritual response to it is the burden of the preaching. 
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Revise if we must the form of our expectations of higher destinies, 
the expectations persist undefeated, being kindled by the divine 
life pressing upon us, and the all-engrossing, all-important insistence 
of Jesus remains: It is the insistence that life today must be a prepara- 
tion for the perfect order. Today we must begin—though it should 
cost homelessness and odium and sorrow and sacrifice—the life 
which finds its principle and its law in the spirit of the realm where 
all the strife and rancor of men and all the sufferings and tears have 
vanished in the peace and joy of God’s family of embrothered children. 

Having endeavored briefly to illustrate the fact that Jesus was 
not addressing men as a theological teacher, or as a lawgiver, but as 
one who, knowing the absoluteness of God in the love that flamed 
in his own pure heart, would inspire men to live by the simple essence 
of all righteousness; having wished to show that, according to the 
earliest record, he asked of the multitude no homage to himself, 
but only homage to the law of love, I pass to the most intimately 
personal aspect of his religion, that which concerned himself and his 
personal destiny, that which he shared as a secret with a few, at the 
end of his preaching, and which they were to tell no man. The 
instructive thing is to see that Jesus expressed no other spirit here 
than is manifested in his public teaching. When he discussed with 
chosen disciples his consciousness of a supreme personal commission, 
it was not for the communication of a dogma, but in order to incite 
and to express the same faith in a providence of divine goodness which 
is preached to all. He told them the story of his baptismal experi- 
ence, the hour when the thrilling impulsion came to him to trust his 
burning enthusiasm for the gospel of love as the gift of the spirit of 
God, the gift of a sonship of responsibility. He told them the story 
of his temptation, showing how his faith in such a Messiah’s commis- 
sion had triumphed over all the interpretations of it, which a heart 
not single in love and trust might select; how he had set aside all 
alluring expectations and accepted a messiahship without the con- 
ditions which would accredit it to a curious world, without present 
power and rule over men, without special supernatural protection 
from danger, without even the guarantee of bread to still his hunger. 
The other utterances deal with the problem of the disaster and 
rejection and death that confront him in spite of his heaven-given 
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certainty of supreme commission. He is saying in many ways that 
even the highest commission from God must find its present use and 
duty in the experience of the world’s disfavor and the world’s infliction 
of death, and he is affirming, as in the great symbolic act of his last 
supper, that even the breaking of his body and the shedding of his 
blood must lie within the divine purpose of good to men. Just as 
in divining the future work of Messiah, when the great day should 
dawn, he seems to limit himself to the work of identifying those who 
have really had the heart of love, and of presenting them to the 
Father’s favor; just as these traits of his prediction spring from the 
illimitable love of Jesus for men, so all the conversations about death 
are supreme manifestations of his certitude of the Father’s providence 
of good, the heroic and triumphant communications to his followers 
of the absoluteness of faith in the fatherhood of God. It is thus 
that he makes himself the Son of Man, the man for all mankind, the 
supreme instance of the spiritual nature triumphant through love 
and faith. And, as we know, new faith burned in the disciples’ 
hearts as they heard him. The new confidence in God was born— 
that marvelous confidence which sustains the Christian soul through 
all tragedies of affliction, that wondrous confidence with which the 
Christian Paul could glory in tribulation and count all suffering joy— 
because the love of God gave all such suffering as the sphere of deeper 
faith, and all weakness as the sphere of a supernal spiritual strength. 
And the culminating word of all these private communications was 
the assurance of triumph over death, of his resurrection to enter 
on the fuller work which belonged to his high commission. This 
sublime faith completes his significance for us. It makes him forever 
the great symbol and expression of the spiritual nature triumphant 
over the world and death. It makes him the ever-enduring challenge 
to man to live the life of the sons of God. The illimitableness and 
the compelling authority of the spiritual ideal are thus given us in the 
Jesus who so lived and spoke. When we think of what he taught, 
we find ourselves thinking of him who taught. His message is 
blended with his own life and person, and thus with all the magical 
power of person speaking to person, he becomes the friend of the 
soul, and by that friendship the very power of God to those who pray 
to be perfect as the Father is perfect. 


THE GREEK PAPYRI AND THE NEW TESTAMENT 


REV. GEORGE MILLIGAN, D.D. 
Caputh, Scotland 


II 


From the general considerations of the preceding paper it is 
necessary now to pass to examine somewhat more in detail the 
significance of the Greek papyri for the New Testament student. 
And we may begin at once by noticing that they have added to his 
materials a number of new texts, many of them of great importance. 
Among these we have to reckon certain fragmentary texts of the 
New Testament books themselves, including a third-century manu- 
script of the genealogical section of Matt., chap. 1, parts of John, 
chaps. 1 and 20, of the same date, and about one-third of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, going back to the first half, perhaps even to the 
first quarter, of the fourth century. Any examination of these texts 
lies, of course, wholly outside our present purpose, but in the main 
they are found to agree with the two great codices, 8, B, and may 
be taken therefore as comprising what we are accustomed to regard 
as the Westcott-Hort type of text. 

More novel is the recovery of certain so-called Logia or Sayings 
of Jesus. The first collection of these goes back as far as 1897, 
when, in excavating at Oxyrhynchus, Drs. Grenfell and Hunt found 
among a number of other Greek papyri a single leaf of a papyrus 
book containing eight Sayings ascribed to Jesus. Several of these bear 
a close resemblance to passages in the canonical gospels, but others 
were previously unknown, such as the second, “Jesus saith, Except 
ye fast to the world, ye shall in no wise find the kingdom of God; 
and except ye make the sabbath a real sabbath, ye shall not see the 
Father;” or the variously interpreted fifth, “Jesus saith, Wherever 
there are (two), they are not without God, and wherever there is 
one alone, I say, I am with him. Raise the stone, and there thou 
shalt find me; cleave the wood, and there am I.” 

Five years later, the same explorers, to whose labors in the field 
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of papyrology it is impossible to pay too high a tribute, recovered, 
again at Oxyrhynchus, five new Sayings, written on the back of a 
survey-list of various pieces of land. As in the case of the earlier 
find, Drs. Grenfell and Hunt considered that the actual writing of 
these could not be dated later than the third century, while the 
Sayings themselves clearly went back to a much earlier origin. ‘The 
third and the fifth must suffice to give an idea of their general char- 
acter: 

Jesus saith, A man shall not hesitate to inquire boldly about the seasons, 
prating of the place of glory. But ye shall hold your peace; for many that are 
first shall be last, and the last first, and few shall find it. 

His disciples inquire of him and say, How are we to fast? and how are 
we to pray? and how are we to give alms? and of such duties what are we 
to observe? Jesus saith, See that ye lose not your reward. Do nothing save 
the things that belong to the truth, for if ye do these, ye shall know a hidden 
mystery. I say unto you, Blessed is the man who... 


It is again impossible to attempt here any discussion of the many 
and interesting questions that the discovery of these remarkable 
Sayings has raised. It is enough to say that while certain of them 
undoubtedly betray traces of the sub-apostolic environment out of 
which they immediately sprang, there is still good reason for believing 
that they contain a distinct residuum of our Lord’s teaching, and 
from this point of view may be taken as preserving for us some of 
the “many other things” not recorded in the gospels which, as 
St. John reminds us, Jesus said and did (John 21:25). 

Along with the Logia there may also be mentioned the apocryphal 
writings and fragments of uncanonical gospels, which we owe to 
the new finds; but as the most important of these are written not 
on papyrus, but on vellum, they hardly come under our immediate 
subject, and we may pass rather to the indirect aid afforded by the 
papyri in the interpretation of the New Testament. 

Three points here demand attention: 

1. In the matter of Janguage, the papyri afford abundant proof 
that the so-called “peculiarities” of the Greek of the New Testa- 
ment are due not to “Biblical Greek” or “language of the Holy 

t These two collections of Sayings will be found in the Oxyrhynchus Papyri 


I, 1 ff. and IV, 1 ff. They have also been issued as separate publications by the 
Graeco-Roman branch of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 
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Ghost,” but rather to the fact that their writers largely availed them- 
selves of the ordinary, colloquial tongue, the Kovvy, of their day. 

This is not to say, of course, that in their case we are wholly to 
disregard the influence of translation-Greek with the consequent 
occurrence of undoubted Hebraisms both in language and in grammar.? 
Nor again must we lose sight of the fact that the sacred writers 
deepened and enriched the significance of many everyday words and 
employed them in altogether new connotations. At the same time 
it will not be denied that the best way to get these new connotations 
is to start from the old, and to trace, as we are now enabled to do, 
the steps by which words were raised from their original popular and 
secular meanings to the more metaphorical and spiritual usage with 
which the sacred writers have made us familiar. One or two examples 
will make this clear. 

In a very illiterate letter of the second century before Christ the 
writer speaks of himself as Bawtif@peOa in a context which seems 
clearly to imply that he can only mean “flooded,” “overwhelmed,” 
with calamities. But if so, how strikingly this vernacular usage 
illustrates the solemn use which our Lord makes of the same figure 
when he describes his Passion as a “baptism.” Or, to take a some- 
what kindred example suggested by the other great sacrament, more 
than one letter that has come down to us contains an invitation to 
be present “at the table of the lord Sarapis” (es «Aeivyv Tod 
xuptov Lapadmidos).4 Without seeking to press the analogy too far, 
we can at least understand how the common phrase would pre- 
pare St. Paul’s readers for the new truths associated with his call to 
be partakers “of the table of the Lord” (tpamé&ns xupiov). The 
very title “Lord,” in which the apostle sums up his conception of 
the exalted and ever-present Lord, is in itself another case in point. 


2A too great tendency to minimize these last is probably the most pertinent 
criticism that can be directed against Professor J. H. Moulton’s Prolegomena to A 
Grammar of New Testament Greek (3d ed., 1908), a book that is as useful to the 
papyrologist as it is indispensable to the student of the Greek New Testament. 

3 Paris Papyri, No. 47, |. 13 (=Witkowski, Ep. Gr. Priv., p. 64). 

4E. g., Oxyrhynchus Papyri, III, 260, No. 523: "Epwrg ce 
map els Kdelvynv Tod Kuplov Lapdmidos, év rots kNawdiov Lapamiwvos. 
‘Antonius, son of Ptolemaeus, invites you to dine with him at the table of the lord 
Sarapis in the house of Claudius Sarapion.”” Notice the confirmation afforded by 
these last words of the R. V. rendering of Luke 2: 49. 
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For if it gives us somewhat of a shock at first to find the same title 
freely bestowed in the papyri even to the most worthless of the 
Roman emperors, we may perhaps see in the peculiar emphasis 
which St. Paul lays upon it a “tacit protest,” as Professor Deissmann 
puts it, against its application to other “lords,” and the desire to 
recover it to its true use.’ In a less degree the same deepening of 
a familiar word appears in the New Testament description of the 
Lord’s return as a parousia. Many examples can now be cited to 
show that the word had come to be used as a kind of terminus technicus 
to describe a state or royal visit, and as such it readily lent itself to 
denote what was both a return and a presence of the glorified Lord.® 

It is tempting to go on in this line, but one other example must 
suffice, this time of a more general character. Among the papyri 
preserved at Florence there is an edict in which the parents of a 
youth who has been living riotously (aewtevdpevos; cf. Luke 15:13) 
give notice that they will no longer be responsible for his debts, 
and request that this fact be “publicly proclaimed.”? The verb is 
mpoypadivat, at once recalling the occurrence of the same word in 
Gal. 3:1, where Bishop Lightfoot renders, “before whose eyes Jesus 
Christ was placarded, publicly announced as a magisterial edict or 
proclamation (7poeypadn), crucified.” 

2. The form, again, which the New Testament writers so fre- 
quently adopted for the conveyance of religious truth is reflected in 
the clearest manner in the private letters that have been rescued 
from the sands of Egypt. It may seem strange at first sight to those 
who have had no previous acquaintance with the subject, that those 
simple and artless communications, the mere flotsam and jetsam of 
a long-past civilization, should for a moment be put in evidence 
alongside the epistles of St. Paul. But even if they do nothing else, 
they prove how “popular” rather than “literary”’ in origin, those 
epistles really are,? and how constantly the apostle adapts the cur- 
rent epistolary phrases of his time to his special purposes. 

5 New Light on the New Testament, p. 81. 

6 See, e. g., Tebtunis Papyri, I, 155, No. 48 (ii:B.c.), an account of an extra 
levy of wheat incurred mpés tiv Tod Bacihéws wapovelav, and the other examples in 
my commentary on Thessalonians, pp. 145 f. 

7 Papyri Fiorentini, I, 188 ff., No. 99. 

8 The distinction holds good, even if we cannot go all the way with Deissmann 
(Bible Studies, pp. 3 ff.) in pronouncing all the Pauline writings “letters” rather 
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In proof of this it will be sufficient to quote without further com- 
ment three specimens of these letters. 

The first is from Oxyrhynchus, of date 25 A.D., and has the 
additional advantage of recalling the “epistles of commendation” to 
which St. Paul refers in II Cor. 3:1. ; 


Theon to his most esteemed Tyrannus heartiest greetings. Heraclides, the 
bearer of this letter to you, is my brother. Therefore I beg you with all my 
power to hold him as recommended to you. I have also asked Hermias your 
brother to communicate with you in writing regarding this. You will do me 
the greatest favor if Heraclides gains your notice. But above all I pray that 
you may be in unbroken health and prosperity. Good-bye.? 


The second also belongs to the first century after Christ, and 
may therefore be regarded as practically contemporary with the 
New Testament writings. In it a certain Procleius writes asking 
that certain drugs should be sent to him at Alexandria, and warns 
his correspondent that they must be of good quality. 


Procleius to his dearest Pecusis greeting. Be so good as to sell at your own 
risk good quality of those drugs of which my friend Sotas says that he has need, 
so that he may bring them down for me to Alexandria. For if you do otherwise, 
and give him rotten stuff, which will not pass muster in Alexandria, understand 
that you will have to settle with me with regard to the expenses. Greet all your 
household. Good-bye.'° 


The third strikes a deeper note. It is a letter from a mother to 
her children, and offers striking resemblances to a Pauline writing 
both in the prayer with which it opens, and its numerous closing 
greetings. It belongs to the end of the second, or the beginning of 
the third century of our era. 


Sarapias to her children Ptolemaeus and Apolinaria and Ptolemaeus heartiest 
greetings. 

Above all I pray that you may be in health which is more important to me 
than anything else. I make obeisance for you to the lord Sarapis, and pray to 
receive you in good health, (such as) I pray you have attained. I was glad on 
receiving the letters to learn that you had come safely through. Greet Ammonous 
with her children and husband, and all who love thee. Cyrilla greets you, and 


than “epistles.” This may be true of the short epistle to Philemon which is little 
more than a private note, but surely such an epistle as the Epistle to the Romans 
stands on a different footing, and if only by the character of its contents is to be widely 
differentiated from the unstudied expression of personal feeling that we associate with 
the idea of a true “letter.” 

9 Oxyrhynchus Papyri, II, 292, No. 292. 

10 British Museum Papyri, II, 252. 
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her daughter Hermias, Hermanubis the nurse, Athenais the governess, Cyrilla, 
Casia, . . . . all who are here. In answer to my inquiry as to what you are 
doing, write me, for you know that as often as I receive letters regarding you, 
I rejoice in your well-being. I pray that you may prosper.'? 

3. These three letters will also serve to illustrate our last point, 
and that is the help which the papyri afford in enabling us to pic- 
ture the general environment, social and religious, of the earliest fol- 
lowers of Christianity. These followers belonged for the most part, 
though by no means exclusively, to the poorer classes of the popula- 
tion, whom the ordinary historian of the period did not think it 
worth his while to notice.'?, But now, by means of their own letters 
and petitions, wills and contracts, we can see them in all the varied 
relationships of their everyday life and thought. The oppressed 
appeal to the judge for protection, creditors execute summary justice 
upon their debtors, the prodigal son stands before us in the flesh, 
while the mourners “sorrowing as those who have no hope,” and the 
perplexed and diseased seeking help in dreams and enchantments, 
show how deep and real were the needs of those to whom the gospel 
was first preached. 

There may be a danger at present, in view of the unusual and 
romantic character of their discoveries, to exaggerate the impor- 
tance of the papyri in these and similar directions. But there can be 
no doubt as to the richness of the field which they present to the 
student alike of religion and of life. And one main object of these 
fragmentary papers will be accomplished if they succeed in any 
measure in directing attention to the work that has already been 
done in the papyri, and, even more perhaps, to the work that still 
remains to be done. 

1 Berl. Gr. Urk., I, 326, No. 332. 


12 Professor Deissmann in his Licht vom Osten (p. 209) strikingly recalls the 
Prosopographia Imperii Romani, which catalogues 8,644 men and’ women of note 
during the first three centuries, but omits of set purpose “‘hominum plebeiorum infinitam 
illam turbam’’—Jesus and Paul among them! The whole of Dr. Deissmann’s book, 
of which an English translation is promised under the somewhat misleading title 
Light from Anatolia, is a perfect mine of information and illustration on the points 
raised by these papers. 
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THE FAREWELL BREAKFAST AT NAZARETH 


REV. JOHN A. RICE, D.D.., LL.D. 
New Orleans, La. 


It was, let us say, January 10, A.D. 27, in the early morning. 
Nazareth nestled then, as now, at the foot of Lebanon, on the edge 
of a beautiful basin a mile long by three-quarters wide, surrounded 
on three sides by hills and the mountain on the fourth. The streets 
were dark except for the dim lights that shone through the cracks of the 
houses where they had burned all night, and everything was silent 
except for the footfalls of the watchman, who still kept his lonely 
vigils along the narrow streets. A little while and the door of Joseph’s 
house opened and all were astir within. The street was so narrow 
that one could almost touch both sides at the same time by standing 
in the middle and reaching out both arms, and the house stood very 
near the street, in line with those on each side, separated from them 
by only a narrow strip of land and connected with them by a con- 
tinuous roadway over the roofs, along which one might go through 
the town without setting foot on the ground. The house was almost 
a cube, about fifteen feet square at the base and twelve feet high. 
The structure was very simple; four posts were set in the ground, 
and the space between them wattled in with wooden strips, leaving 
an opening in front, three by six feet, for the door; this latticework 
was all daubed with clay, and the whole whitewashed. The roof, 
made in the same way, slanted slightly, so as to let the water run off 
behind. Here and there a sort of green moss had grown over the 
walls, and the rain had caused the clay to melt and run in spots, so as to 
stain the white and make the building present a rather dingy appear- 
ance. On the right side a stairway led to the roof, around the edge 
of which a balustrade three feet high prevented from falling those 
who went up there to meditate, pray, rest, and watch the crowd below. 
There were no windows, and the door was the only opening. The 
shutter was made of split wood, hung on wooden hinges, locked with 
a wooden bar on the inside; a wooden key, ten inches long, with 
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some little pegs in the end made to fit corresponding holes in the 
bar when introduced through the keyhole in the right side, would 
displace like pegs, release the bar, and open the door. There was 
no front yard. Back of the house there was a small garden, in which 
herbs, onions, and lentils were grown; and in the corner a luxuriant 
fig tree afforded delightful shade. There was no well, for Mary 
brought the water from the spring northeast of the town, where a 
perennial stream still gurgles from the rock. 

The family now began to prepare the morning meal. They had 
all slept together on pallets placed around the oven in the center of 
the room, so as to bring their feet to the warmth that lingered there 
from the evening fire. Their covering had been their outer garments. 
Mary rolled these mattresses together, put the bundle in the left 
back corner of the room, and covered it with a white towel. The 
oven, made of burnt clay, was three feet deep, two feet in diameter 
at the top, and three at the bottom, round, sunk into the ground till 
only a few inches remained in sight. ‘There was a large opening at 
one side on the top, over which a stone had been placed the night 
before to keep the heat in. 

In the right back corner a small closet held the few clothes of the 
family. Ona shelf six feet high, to the right of the door on the inside, 
the cooking utensils were carefully arranged—a couple of saucepans, 
a kettle, two or three pots, a skillet—all made of whitened copper; 
several earthen bowls, two large wooden spoons, and three or four 
smaller ones; a large meat knife; two or three shallow drinking 
cups, six inches in diameter. Along the whole length of the left end 
of the house ran a raised platform on which Mary kept her jars of 
fruit, barley, wheat, flour, salt, olive oil, honey, cheese, raisins, and 
fresh meats when she had any. Lying up among these was an object 
that one might have taken for a tanned goat without the head and 
feet; it was the wineskin. Farther toward the front were the wash- 
tub, turned bottom up, the mortar and pestle for spices, two or three 
handle baskets, the oblong bread tray, a couple of rolling-pins (three 
feet long and three-quarters of an inch in diameter), a round board 
for rolling out cakes, a large whitened copper waiter, a candlestick 
(three feet high, made of clay), and in the corner the tool-chest. The 
mill, consisting of two round stones, two feet three inches in diameter 
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and not very thick, made to fit together, the bottom convex, the top 
concave on the under side, and an iron pin in the center holding 
them together, was stationary on the floor near the back left-hand 
corner. The upper stone was turned by a short iron pin fitted into a 
socket on top and held in the hand. The grain was poured into the 
hole in the center of the top stone, and there were at the side two 
small earthen jars to catch the meal. The broom, a simple bundle 
of grass, leaned up behind the door. On a tiny shelf on the front 
wall to the left was the mirror—a small piece of polished metai—a 
long comb thick in the middle, a few other toilet articles, needle 
cushions, etc., and a roll of dressed sheepskin nearly a foot long 
wound round a turned handle and badly worn—the family Bible. 
Near the door to the left were the water-jar, a ewer, a towel hanging 
on a peg. Some bunches of dried fruit were suspended from the 
ceiling, or rather the plaster overhead. At the right of the door the 
sandals of all the family and Mary’s shoes (quite like our ladies’ 
shoes worn in rough weather) were placed along the wall on the 
floor. A polished wooden case, three-quarters of an inch square and 
six inches long, was attached to the doorpost. It contained slips of 
sheepskin, on which Deuteronomy 6:4-9; 11:13-21 were written 
in twenty-two lines. All this was visible in the faint light of the tiny 
little lamp still burning on the bushel turned bottom up near the center 
of the house, for it could in the dawn give light to all that were in the 
house. It was a tiny candlestick, so to speak, with the wick on one 
side, and the wee bit of a boat-shaped bowl large enough to hold a 
spoonful of olive oil mixed with water. Beside it was a small vessel 
—like the lamp, of clay—large enough to hold a supply of oil 
sufficient to replenish the light at intervals. 

Some things were notably absent. There were no pictures on the 
walls, for art was tabooed in Israel; there were no chairs, none of 
the modern comforts and conveniences, none of those things that 
fill our homes with an atmosphere of brightness and good cheer. 
And yet that atmosphere was there, born not of outer furnishings but 
of inner faith and faithfulness. So was it in all the typical homes 
throughout Judaism. 

On that January morning Mary took some grass that Simon had 
gathered among the wild flowers and other shrubbery the day before, 
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and, with some dried camel’s dung picked up on the streets, kindled 
a fire in the oven, and let it heat while she mixed the barley loaves 
and put them in a shallow open pot. Meanwhile, as it was to be an 
extra breakfast, Jude had been sent out for a small piece of mutton 
which Mary cut up into pieces the size of a walnut, and put them on 
a skewer a foot long, and set it with the loaves in the large oven. She 
cooked somc eggs and brought out some loaves of wheat bread that 
had been dried rather than cooked, ten inches by six, and an eighth 
of an inch thick. The barley loaves looked like the southern pones 
of cornbread, only smaller. Breakfast being ready, Mary took it 
up, put the stone over the mouth of the oven, got the small oval table, 
eighteen inches high and three feet long, set it over the oven, and 
spread a heavy tablecloth large enough to come to the floor all round, 
keeping the heat in and catching the scraps at the same time. On 
this she set the wooden bowl of bread, another of meat, and still 
another of eggs. There was but one drinking-cup which was used 
by all for the water, it being filled separately for each by Mary, who 
kept the waterpot near her place. 

While all this was being done, Jesus was arranging the tools so 
that those not to be used immediately would not be ruined by the 
rust; for the moths among the clothes that were packed away, the 
thieves that could so easily break through the thin walls, and the rust 
on the tools kept in these close houses were the three relentless enemies 
of the Palestinian household.” What must have been his thoughts 
when for the last time he put away instruments that had so long been 
his companions? Did he think of them as the engineer thinks of his 
engine? Did he in spirit bid them an affectionate farewell ? 

Everything was now ready. What a contrast with our table 
furniture. No knives and forks, no plates, no cups and saucers, 
no silver spoons (none of any kind), no dishes, covered or otherwise, 
no coffee-pot, no flowers on the table (for roses at least were scarce 
in that climate). There were no chairs; rugs around the table kept 
them off the bare floor made of clay and small pebbles pounded together 
and mixed with lime. 

They sat down with their feet under them; they would have 
reclined at any other meal but breakfast. Each with bowed head 
said a short grace, and then Jesus pronounced the regular blessing, to 
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which all said, “Amen;” after which Jesus took the bread, broke 
it, and, placing a bit of meat on a piece, handed it to Mary, then one 
to James, who sat at his left, and to Jude, Simon, and Joses, and they 
began to eat with their fingers. The wide, flat cup was dipped into 
the wooden bow] of goat’s buttermilk, and they drank of this one at a 
time. 

This group of five brothers, with their mother, like the table 
around which they sat, contrasted sharply with a modern breakfast 
scene in the western world. The center of the group was easily 
distinguished from the rest. His hair was cropped and parted in the 
middle, his whiskers rather long; the only garments he then had on 
were the two gowns—the outer and the inner—and a girdle tied loosely 
about the waist. The outer garment of blue linen reached almost 
to his feet when standing, the sleeves coming to the wrists and flowing. 
It was really a bag, cut rather square, with one end open and a hole 
for the head in the other, with loose sleeves attached. At each of the 
four corners four or five threads hung down three fingers’ lengths— 
really long tassels, white and blue alternately—forming the hem of 
his garment destined to figure in his after history. This fringe was 
to remind the Jews of the law, very much as we might tie a string 
around the finger to remind us of an article we are to purchase down 
the street. The inner garment seemed to be a light shade of red, as 
well as it could be seen when he moved. The girdle was a sash 
going round the waist several times. It was about three inches wide 
and of the same material and color as the outer garment. The 
brothers were dressed very much as he was except that their clothes 
were not so full and long—particularly the sleeves—and the under- 
garment was of white linen. Mary’s dress was like these brothers’ 
except that it was much looser and fuller. Her hair was long and it 
was done up in the back in a sort of ball. Something of a halo per- 
vaded the whole circle. A deeply serious spirit rested upon all; 
Mary did not eat much; the very movements of her lips betrayed an 
inward conflict. She had since Joseph’s death leaned on Him who 
was recognized far and wide as “the Carpenter”; and now He had 
told her that His Father’s business called Him to a wider field of 
labor. What it all meant she did not know, but it took Him from her. 

There was but little talking that morning; the Jews, though not the 
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least morose, were quiet at the table, where their whole normal life 
came out. The more formal of them would not talk at all. Their 
whole life and civilization were organized around religion; the moral 
value of details was one phase of their message to the world. With 
them nothing was ethically insignificant. The smallest item of 
etiquette violated was not as with us impolite; it was immoral. In 
Israel every home was to be a sanctuary and every table analtar. The 
only things, strangely enough, that were not religious were marriages 
and funerals. Jesus did not adhere to popular standards of manners 
any more than of morals, for some of his most valuable discourses 
were simple table talks. But the silence that prevailed for a while 
that morning was like that which comes to us all at the breaking of 
the home ties—a silence that reaches back for all the sacred places 
where our feet have wandered and all the hallowed shrines at which 
our hearts have worshiped; a silence that will in after years call 
us to rest amid the rush and roar, the clash and the clamor of con- 
tending world-forces; that will be as fresh as the morning dews and 
as sweet as a morning smile in the gloaming of many an evening of 
sorrow. Jesus broke the monotony by turning attention to some prac- 
tical matters. The chest they were to deliver to the ruler of the 
synagogue the next week had not been finished; they must put on 
the trimmings and meet their contract promptly. He had agreed to 
make several articles of furniture for prominent people in the town and 
to build two new houses for men who were moving, the one from 
Rome, the other from Corinth, closing the contracts for them as he 
had always done. They must be careful and faithful, and there 
would be no lack of work and no want of means to provide the neces- 
saries of life. There was reassurance in his voice that gave great 
comfort to Mary. There was a compass in it that evinced largeness 
of soul life; there was a depth that told of his grasp of abysmal, eternal 
truths, a purity of tone that revealed transparency of spirit, and a 
melody that made his very heart-throbs musical; there was a strength 
in it that betrayed the touch at least of omnipotence and the decisive- 
ness of destiny, and a quietness that attested infinite resources of 
reserved power; there was a richness in it that bore a message of 
sweetness and light to the dull ears of those who were about him. 
The conversation soon turned to lighter matters, and Jesus wondered 
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if the sisters were coming over to see him off. Scarcely had he asked 
the question when the prattle of children was heard on the street. 
There they were—the two married daughters and their little ones. 
“Peace be with you,” was the cordial greeting, and “With you be 
peace,” the fervent reply. Breakfast over, they were ready for the 
thanksgiving. Jesus threw the turban over his head; all rose and 
stood with bowed heads, while he led the prayer, after which they 
all said “Amen,” and turned to wash their hands, Mary pouring 
the water out of a pitcher on their hands over the basin. 

The youngest daughter had brought back in her bosom a half- 
peck of meal she had borrowed, tucking up her skirts so as to make 
a pocket large enough to have carried much more. Their dress 
was quite like Mary’s; the color of the elder’s was a deeper blue, 
for death had stolen a loved one and she was in mourning. They 
both were veiled with short thin veils, around the edges of which a 
string of jewels or pieces of silver were carefully strung, the largest 
at the bottom and the sizes decreasing toward the top. There were 
probably ten or a dozen of these, and they constituted the special 
property of the wife which not even the husband could ever own or 
control—the heirloom prized above all other trinkets. Losing one 
of them was like losing a wedding-ring. Jesus gave himself up for 
a little while to the children, who gathered around him; and while 
he was talking to them the elder daughter complained to her mother 
that some people had stopped on the street to admire the baby, and 
had looked at it in such a way as to make her fear they had put a 
spell on it. And they had blue eyes, too! She had always feared the 
evil eye, and now it seemed that her little darling was to be a victim. 
The baby itself was a queer-looking object to us moderns. You 
could see only the head and feet, for the swaddling clothes (a long 
band three inches wide) were wrapped closely around it in surgeon’s 
fashion from shoulder to ankle, so as to allow not even room for the 
arms and legs to move. When it was born it had been salted down 
in these strips of cloth, and the time to take them off had not yet come. 
Mary rebuked the superstition of her credulous daughter tenderly 
but firmly, regretting to see her disturbed by such old-woman’s fables. 
While Jesus was getting ready for the journey, the brothers-in-law 
came in, and the family circle was complete. He tightened his girdle 
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(for it was worn loose in the house), tied on his sandals (which were 
nothing more than thick wooden soles, with strings to come over the 
instep), wound the white turban around his head three or four times, 
fastened it under the chin with a cord, and threw the ends over the 
shoulder, got his scrip (a sort of leather grip, containing some linen 
and other articles needed for a long journey) and his stick, and was 
ready to go. He bade each one, “Peace be with you,” and kissed 
them on the cheek. That farewell, like all national adieus, summed 
up for the Jews the crystallized expression of that which they most 
felt the need of; for the Jew’s ideal happiness was the man who 
could sit under his own vine and fig tree, at peace with all the world, 
with none to molest or make him afraid. This was due to the fact 
that they were only a few clans, always surrounded by enemies, and 
always in danger of losing life, liberty, or property. They therefore 
knew no deeper need than peace, and could ask for no greater blessing 
upon loved ones from whom they were to part. . 
The last to whom Jesus gave the parting kiss was Mary. She 
fell on his bosom, her head resting on his shoulder. A silence fell 
upon all except for the words he whispered to his mother, unheard 
by other ears. Then fora moment she put both hands on his shoulders 
and their eyes met in fond communion. It was only a moment; 
but in that look she gathered up all the sweet words that lay scattered 
over thirty years of love and care, all the sweet songs sung at even- 
tide in the lullabies of long ago,-all the earnest counsel and noble 
instruction that had filled so many otherwise vacant hours, all the 
poetry that had trembled on her lips or been smothered in her heart 
these decades, all the treasured wisdom of fifty years of lofty think- 
ing and faithful living, all the pathos and power with which her soul 
in storm and calm alike had clung to its idol, all the confidence of 
a mother’s trustfulness, and all the anxiety of a mother’s tender love. 
Another minute and he was on the street, followed by “Peace be 
with you” from little lips just learning to lisp his name. They 
watched him from the door; he met a woman riding an ass, with a 
servant at her left side prodding the animal to make it go, but did not 
speak. She pulled her veil over her mouth as they met, so as to con- 
ceal all the face but the eyes. One or two others were passing to and 
fro on camels, and he had to step aside when they met; for there were 
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no roads like ours, and no wheeled vehicles in use but chariots, so 
that the best highways were only footpaths. It was a lovely day; 
the birds were beginning to sing in the mulberry and palm trees; 
a thrush on a limb, high up over the path, seemed to breathe its 
sweetest notes in the last farewell to a long-cherished friend; the 
tinkling of bells on the far-away hillsides announced that the shep- 
herds had taken up their lonely vigils and the flocks and herds were 
seeking their daily bread. The group at Mary’s door saw him turn 
the hilltop southeast of the town and start along the footpath for 
Bethabara, where John was baptizing, twenty-five miles away. 
Mary turned to put away the fragments from the breakfast, that 
nothing be lost; and then, leaving the rest to go about their various 
duties, she went to the housetop—her only quiet retreat—and talked 
it all over with God. 
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THE ETHICS OF PAUL 


PROFESSOR ALFRED WILLIAMS ANTHONY, D.D. 
Bates College, Lewiston, Me. 


Ina previous article" I maintained that, strictly speaking, there was 
no ethics of Jesus; that, while he uttered and exemplified ethical princi- 
ples in abundance, Jesus did not set forth a system of ethics nor mani- 
fest a dominant ethical motive. Jesus was neither theologian, nor 
ethicist; he was, rather, pre-eminently religious. Were the word 
in good use, we should call him a religionist. 

When Jesus and Paul are brought into comparison, strong con- 
trasts appear. Paul is more ethical than Jesus but less religious 
(referring now to religion, apart from ethics, in its esoteric, mystic 
sense). It is strange that Paul should ever have been thought to be 
strikingly unlike James, as though there were violent antagonism 
between the “faith” of Paul and the “works” of James. In his 
insistence upon deeds and the ethical expression of life Paul far more 
closely resembles James than he does Jesus. In the spirit and almost 
in the language of James (James 1:19-25) Paul lays stress on conduct; 
“For not the hearers of the law are just before God, but the doers of 
the law shall be justified” (Rom. 2:13). 

Paul writes no letter, now preserved to us, however personal. or 
however theological it may be, without setting forth in the concluding 
portion some practical rules of conduct, a brief ethical homily. The 
issue of his advice and appeal seems always to be ethical. In his 
addresses and sermons, as reported in the Book of Acts, the ethical 
stress is less prominent than in the epistles which have come from 
Paul’sown hand. These epistles show Paul asa theologian primarily, 
then an ethicist prominently, and a religionist in a smaller degree. 
The two epistles to the Corinthians, although shot through with the 
religious impulse, are nevertheless distinctively ethical. The Epistle 
to the Romans, the greatest theological essay extant from the apostle’s 
pen, devotes nearly a quarter? of its contents to a practical, ethical 

1 “The Ethical Principles of Jesus,’ Biblical World, July, 1909, pp. 26-32. 
2 IT am not now including the 16th chapter in the last quarter of the Epistle to the 
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application and appeal. And as Paul advances in age and experience 
he becomes even more ethical in matter, in form, and in atmosphere. 
The epistles of the imprisonment, while still chiefly theological in 
their lofty Christology, descend to the purely ethical level of detailing 
duties pertaining to husbands and wives, parents and children, and 
masters and slaves; and the pastoral group of epistles, if genuinely 
Pauline, evince an increase of ethical characteristics. 

It is the religious content of the message of Jesus which grips men, 
stirs them, fires their enthusiasm, and calls forth their worship and 
devotion. One can scarcely become enthusiastic over Paul’s theologi- 
cal disquisitions, however much one may admire the dialectic skill, 
the missionary zeal, and the personal self-sacrifice of the great apostle. 
A controversialist could take up cudgels against Paul; there is 
ground for argument on nearly all of his theological premises: but 
no one would think of arguing with Jesus; his utterances, out of the 
clear atmosphere of religious certitude, ring full and true in every 
religious soul. His irenic tones are the notes of the Prince of Peace. 
His words, almost axiomatic, push by the critical, judicial, disquisi- 
tional faculties and penetrate to the better, vital, living, loving self; 
they arouse, they inspire, they appear imitable; they are imitated, 
not because the same thing can be done now, but because a thing 
of the same kind is now required; and the religious genus is self-ferti- 
lizing and self-perpetuating. The ethics of Paul, like the theology of 
Paul, issues rather from the logical than from the religious nature. 
More formally expressed in phrase than is the ethics of Jesus, Paul’s 
ethical appeals do not fire and inflame the reader to imitate and do. 
The requirements are sane and sound; judgment can weigh them 
calmly and judgment approves them; yet the reader can more readily 
turn away from Paul’s ethical requirements and leave them unper- 
formed than he can from the ethical principles of Jesus, though less 
formally expressed and less capable of imitation. The principles of 
Jesus are infectious; they carry the contagion of imitation and repe- 
tition, even in their impossibilities; while Paul’s rules of conduct, 
unobjectionable from the judicial and logical point of view, do less in 
awakening desire to perform and less in overcoming volitional 
inertia. 

We may sum up a comparison of Jesus and Paul by saying that, 
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in the order of emphasis, Jesus brought in the first place the message 
of religion, in the second place the message of ethics, and that he 
offered no theology to his followers, while Paul undertook pre-eminent- 
ly to set forth a theology, in the second place to establish a system of 
ethics, and in the third place he himself felt, and imparted to others, 
the glow of religious feeling. 

Paul does not derive his ethical code from the teaching of Jesus, 
by direct citation and reference, as much as one would naturally 
suppose. Once in the Book of Acts he is represented as justifying 
his own self-sacrificing conduct among the Ephesians, whose elders 
had come down to Miletus to bid him farewell, and his exhortation to 
them to minister unto others, by a direct reference to the words of Jesus, 
for Paul is reported as saying: “In all things I gave you an example, 
that so laboring ye ought to help the weak, and to remember the 
words of the Lord Jesus, that he himself said, It is more blessed to 
give than to receive” (Acts 21:35). Such a citation of the words of 
Jesus, however, is exceptional. “The mind of Christ” (Phil. 2:5) 
is set forth as an ideal; that Christ “lives in” one (Gal. 2:20) and 
that a life may be lived “in faith, the faith which is in the Son of 
God” (Gal. 2:20) are statements enforcing ethical considerations; 
likewise one may “put on” Christ (Rom. 13:14) and may “learn” 
Christ (Eph. 4:20), so as to exemplify ethical ideals, the opposite 
of which is described in the phrase to “walk as the Gentiles,” “in 
the vanity of their mind, being darkened in their understanding, 
alienated from the life of God, because of the ignorance that is in 
them, because of the hardening of their heart, who being past feeling 
gave themselves up to lasciviousness, to work all uncleanness with 
greediness” (Eph. 4:17—-19). 

This backward reference to Jesus in the ethics of Paul is not due 
to the ethics of Jesus, nor even to the ethical principles of Jesus, but 
seemed necessary to Paul because of what Paul understood Jesus to 
be in a theological sense. As Paul does not imitate, or repeat, the 
ethics of Jesus, nor deduce his ethics from the teaching of Jesus, we 
must recognize the ethics of Paul, while Christian, yet distinctively 
Pauline. In his ethical rules Paul is bringing his interpretation of 
the life of Jesus into contact with the lives of the disciples; but it 
is the theological mode of procedure, the derivative deductions of an 
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independent ethicist. Paul does not say: “Do this, because Jesus 
did it”; nor, “Do this, because Jesus commanded it”; but, rather, 
if we may put words into his mouth, Paul taught men the rules of 
life with this injunction: “Do this, because it accords with the true 
significance of the life ‘of Jesus,” or, to employ a better theological 
phraseology, we may imagine Paul would say, “Do this, because 
it harmonizes with the soteriological intent of the mission of Jesus.” 

When Paul had himself accepted Jesus, out of his remarkable 
conversion from a persecutor to an ardent friend and supporter of 
the Christian church, Paul did the more remarkable thing of recon- 
structing, almost from the ground up, his whole ethical system. 
Previously a Jew of the strictest sort and priding himself on the 
punctilious observance of all Pharisaic requirements in the inter- 
pretation and fulfilment of the law (Gal. 1:13, 14; Phil. 3:3-6), yet 
he repudiated circumcision and all other works of the law as of no 
ethical value (Gal 5:2-6; 2:3) and thoroughly purged himself of 
the acrid hatred and contempt for those whom he previously had 
regarded as religiously unclean and ethically wrong, and boldly took 
Peter, the representative of the old mother church and of the apostolic 
group, to task for yielding to the former prejudices and withdrawing 
from those, who, once Gentiles and despised, at length had entered into 
the fellowship of Christians (Gal. 2:12). While thus abandoning 
the former ethical rules, and ridding himself of their restraints, 
Paul still held to the great moral law, spoken through Moses. He 
repeatedly re-enforced the Ten Commandments (Rom. 13:9). 

An examination of the ethical teaching of Paul shows that his 
injunctions and appeals are largely of a social character. He is not 
a socialist, nor a sociologist, but he may be termed a social ethicist. 
According to his instruction, theology, when applied to life, becomes 
largely regulative of the interstices between individuals, that is, 
regulative of social relations. For example, “the fruits of the Spirit” 
are evinced chiefly in social virtues, and “the works of the flesh,” 
performed by the sinner, require also in nearly every instance one 
with whom, or against whom, the sinner may sin. To the Corin- 
thians, of whose correspondence with Paul, a portion of which is lost, 
we have nevertheless a larger amount preserved than of the corre- 
spondence with any other church, or person, Paul was almost wholly 
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didactically ethical; to them he wrote of personal ethics, family ethics, 
church ethics, and social ethics. The doctrine of the resurrection is the 
most prominent theological subject discussed, and even this subject is 
set forth more in its ethical and practical, than its theological, aspects. 

In the casual correspondence, in which Paul’s opinions and con- 
victions are expressed, we have no formal system of ethics set forth. 
More nearly does the author of these letters formulate a system of 
theology, complete in logical expression, though not comprehensive 
and inclusive of all doctrinal themes. The ethics, however, though 
without reduction to a system, is stated topically, or in groups. After 
the doctrinal discussion, found in almost every epistle as the main 
burden of the epistle’s message, Paul applies the lesson, or gives 
in many details new lessons, upon several subjects, which usually 
are grouped together, and are capable of distinct paragraphing under 
separate titles, or sub-heads. 

The general content of Paul’s ethics we may gather from his 
epistles’ and group under four heads: (1) the ethical ideal; (2) duties 
toward self; (3) social duties; and (4) duties toward God. These 
groups may be made the basis of further and fuller investigation of 
the ethical obligations which Paul inculcates. 


THE ETHICAL IDEAL 


Paul’s ethical ideal is variously described, or alluded to. 

1. Sometimes he holds up: for imitation the example of others, 
who worthily exemplify the cardinal Christian virtues. In this 
manner he commends the Thessalonians, because they “became 
imitators in suffering of the churches of God which are in Judea in 
Christ Jesus: for ye also suffered the same things of your own country- 
men, even as they did of the Jews” (I Thess. 2:14). Frequently 
he calls upon others to imitate himself, as he also imitates Christ 
(I Cor. 11:1; 4:16; Phil. 3:17; 4:9; I Thess. 1:6, etc.). 

2. Sometimes social service appears as the end in view (Rom 14:19, 
21; Phil. 2:14-16; Eph. 4:13). 

3. “To please God” is frequently stated as both the motive and 
the goal of conduct (I Thess. 2:4; 4:1; Gal. 1:10; IL Cor. 5:9; 
Rom. 12:1, 2; Col. 1:10; 3:20, 22; Eph. 6:1, 5). 


31 am making now but one reference to the Pastoral Epistles. 
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4. To have fellowship with Christ at other times appears as the 
ideal (I Cor. 1:11-16; Rom. 13:14; Col. 2:6; Phil. 2:1—-11). 


DUTIES TOWARD SELF 


While largely inculcating social virtues, yet Paul does not fail 
to teach and exhort the individual to cultivate personal virtues for his 
own personal welfare. 

1. Personal purity is insisted upon plainly and repeatedly (I Thess. 
4:3-7; I Cor. 6:12-20; 10:8). 

2. Sobriety and orderliness belong to the individual, as well as to 
society (Eph. 5:18; I Thess. 4:11). 

3. Humility is extolled as often as any one single virtue, often by 
way of contrast with its opposite, “boasting” or being “puffed up” 
(I Thess. 2:6; Gal. 5:26; 6:14; I Cor. 1:27, 29; 3:21; 4:6, 18, 
19; 5:2, 6). 

4. Tenderness and gentleness, hardly expected from the brusque, 
logical writer who evinces at times a fiery impetuosity, are neverthe- 
less praised and inculcated (Eph. 4:25-32; Col. 3:8-14; I Thess. 

5. The commonly required virtue of honest speech is not lightly 
esteemed by Paul (Eph. 4:15, 25 ff.; Col. 3:8 ff). 

6. Self-control Paul struggles for for himself (I Cor. 9:25-27). 

7. Paul could almost pen the Latin motto, which many a school- 
boy has written on the flyleaf of his textbook, Labor omnia vincit. 
He requires activity; he holds that those who will not work should 
not eat, and he believes that an indomitable will, busy with useful 
enterprises, can overcome outward circumstances, however difficult 
(I Thess. 4:11: II Thess. 3:8, 10; II Cor. 4:7-12, 16-18; 6:4-10; 
12:7-I0). 

8. Paul also held that one’s own independent labor should pre- 
serve one’s self-respect and defend one from mis-judgment (I Thess. 
2:9; I Cor. 9:6-23), while at the same time one must feel the obliga- 
tion of serving and helping others (I Cor. 8:13; 10:28-33; Roin. 
14:1-23). 

SOCIAL DUTIES 

The conditions prevalent in the society with which Paul was 

acquainted and in daily contact determined the character of the 
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obligations which he laid upon the converts to Christianity, whom 
he warned and instructed. As all of his letters were written on special 
occasions, so all of his ethical appeals have reference to specific and 
not theoretical duties. Not a few of the subjects of which he treats 
were called forth by questions propounded by his readers, either 
through letters or by representatives and messengers. 

1. The subject of marriage is discussed in answer to a question 
from the Corinthians (I Cor. 7:1). In the discussion some have 
supposed that they found evidence that the apostle himself was never 
married (I Cor. 7:7, 8); and yet the allusion to casting a vote (Acts 
26:10) when Christians, who had been persecuted were put to death, 
implies that Paul had been a member of the Sanhedrin, the Jewish 
council, which alone could decree such a fate, and that therefore 
Paul at that time was a married man, as only married men, whose 
experience was deemed sufficient for the duties of the office, were 
eligible to membership. If this was the case and Paul had been 
married, then the language of I Cor. 7:8 would imply that Paul was 
at the time of writing a widower, “But I say to the unmarried and 
widows, It is good for them to remain even as I,” and I Cor. 9:5 
would be understood in the same manner, “Have we no right to 
lead about a wife that is a believer, even as the rest of the apostles, 
and the brethren of the Lord, and Cephas ?” 

But whatever his own domestic condition may have been, Paul 
seemed, for the sake of Christian service, to prefer celibacy; he appeared 
to choose between evils. “It is better,’ he says, “to marry than to 
burn”—a not very cordial indorsement of the married state (I Cor. 
7:9); and he distinctly declares that it is better not to marry at all 
(I Cor. 7:1, 26, 29-40), his chief reasons being that the time is ‘‘short” 
and the unmarried can better give themselves, undiverted, to the 
affairs of the Lord. From such considerations it is obvious that at 
the time of writing Paul was under the domination of a belief in the 
speedy presence of the Lord, and, therefore, had less concern for 
relations and ties which would make this life of supreme importance. 

‘If, however, marriage took place, then Paul’s counsel is explicit 
and practical. Each belongs to the other in mutual relations and 
mutual bonds (I Cor. 7:3-5). He counsels against separation, even 
in the case which must have seemed to him the extreme of provoca- 
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tion, when one was an “unbeliever,’”’ provided that the husband and 
wife can live together in “peace” (I Cor. 7:10-16). Though Paul 
regards the woman as subordinate to the man, inasmuch as he is 
“the image and glory of God” while she is “the glory of the man” 
(I Cor. 11:7—-10), yet both the man and the woman depend upon 
each other and need each the other (I Cor. 7:11, 12). When he 
exhorts wives to be subject to their husbands, as unto Christ (Eph. 
5:22-24; Col. 3:18), straightway he bids husbands to love their 
wives, even as Christ loved the church, an obligation quite as ethically 
important as for the wife to obey (Eph. 5:25-33; Col. 3:19). 

2. According to Paul parents and children have mutual obliga- 
tions, children to obey and honor their parents, and parents not to 
provoke their children, but to nurture them and admonish them 
(Eph. 6:1, 2; Col. 3:20, 21). 

3. Paul did not undertake to emancipate the slaves and abolish 
slavery. Paul even returned a runaway slave to his master. But 
he insisted that masters and slaves should treat each other fairly, 
with the recognition that God was over both and that each could 
serve God well by discharging well his obligations in this relationship 
of man to man; that was the spirit of Christian fellowship. Slaves 
should give obedience unto their masters as unto Christ, and masters, 
forbearing threatening and severity, must render unto their slaves 
that which is just and impartial (Eph. 6:5-9; Col. 3:22-25; 4:1). 

As slavery was the form in which labor existed in Paul’s day, 
doubtless in these injunctions we come as nearly as we can in Paul’s 
epistles to explicit statements respecting the mutual obligations of 
employer and employee, and the great social duties which modern 
industrial conditions render so prominent. In refusing to liberate 
the runaway slave, determining rather to return him to his lawful 
owner, according to the laws of the times, Paul declined to sanction 
social reforms by the way of revolution, but when he bade Philemon to 
regard the returned Onesimus as “a brother beloved” and treat him 
accordingly, Paul is placing his reliance for reform upon the slower 
but surer method of evolution, attended by its natural processes of 
assimilation and development (Philemon 10-20). 

4. Neighborliness is a frequent duty in the mind of Paul. It is 
surprising that in his reference to neighbors and his insistence that 
love to one’s neighbors should prevail, Paul does not mention the 
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second great commandment which Jesus gave; but rather Paul 
bases his appeal for neighborly love upon the essentially social nature 
of the Ten Commandments the sum of which consists in loving one’s 
neighbor (Rom. 13:8-10, particularly the tenth verse, “If there be 
any other commandment, it is summed up in this word, namely, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. Love worketh no ill to his 
neighbor: love therefore is the fulfilment of the law”; Gal. 5:14, 
“For the whole law is fulfilled in one word, even in this: Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself”). The parable of the Good 
Samaritan is not mentioned, and the citation of this commandment 
seems to hark back to the Levitical code (Lev. 19:18): “Thou shalt 
not take vengeance, nor bear any grudge against the children of thy 
people; but thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself: Iam Jehovah.” 

Paul inculcates sound altruism, when he bids his readers to seek 
not their own, but their neighbors’ good (I Cor. 10:24), and urges 
them to please their neighbors “for that which is good unto edifying” 
(Rom. 15:1, 2). A social solidarity with one’s neighbor seems to be 
recognized, as the basis of appeal for speaking the truth to one’s neigh- 
bor, “for ye are members one with another” (Eph. 4:25). 

5. The church is a constant object of solicitude and attention 
with the apostle, and many duties toward the church and between 
church members are mentioned. Church members should live at 
peace with each other (I Thess. 5:13; II Cor. 13:11); they should 
edify each other (I Thess. 5:11; I Cor. 14:26), particularly assisting 
and bearing with the weak (I Thess. 5:14; II Thess. 2:15; Gal. 6:1, 
2); they should settle differences between Christians within the 
precincts of the church itself (I Cor. 6:1 ff.); they should preserve 
decorum in the public assemblies (I Cor. 14:40); they should support 
those who teach (Gal. 6:6); they should be subject one to another 
(I Cor. 16:15, 16); and they are frequently exhorted to aid the poor 
by taking regularly an offering of money (I Cor. 16:1 ff.; IL Cor. 
8:1-15; 9:1 ff.; Rom. 15:26—28; cf. Phil. 4:18). 

6. As for duties to the state, the obligations of citizenship and of 
patriotism are summed up in three comprehensive injunctions. 
Christians are under obligations to give respect to the civil govern- 
ment (Rom. 13:1~7), to pay taxes (Rom. 13:6, 7), and to pray “for 
kings and all that are in high places” (I Tim. 2:10 ff.). 

7. In relation to mankind and the world at large, the great, com- 
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pelling motive, and the supreme obligation, is love. Christians are 
to love their fellow-men and abound in love for them, rendering good 
for evil, and exercising generosity, charity, and patience toward all 
(Rom. 12:9-21; I Cor., chap. 13; I Cor. 4:6-10); andit is the duty of 
Christians to hold forth the word of life and preach the gospel in 
“parts beyond” (Phil. 2:15, 16; II Cor. 10:16; Rom. 15:18-20). 
This missionary obligation is reinforced by the example of the apostle. 


DUTIES TOWARD GOD 


Of duties toward God no formal acts are specified. Paul lays 
down no laws of sacrifice, ceremony, and ritual. From all of these 
he has reacted in the turn of his life from Judaism to Christianity. 
With him the godly life is its own vindication; that is the life given 
in service to one’s fellows, and is justified in the discharge of duties 
to men as the fulfilment of obligations to God (Rom. 12: 3-4). Often 
Paul speaks of “pleasing God” (I Thess. 2:4; 4:1; Gal. 1:10; II 
Cor. 5:9; Rom. 12:1, 2; Col. 1:10; 3:20, 22; Eph. 6:1, 5) and of 
becoming worthy of the kingdom of God, and of not murmuring 
against God (I Thess. 2:4; 4:1; II Thess. 1:5; I Cor. 10:10); but 
these are the obligations of motive and “spirit,” rather than of action 
and conduct. 


The great apostle did not repeat the deeds of Jesus, and scarcely 
revived the words and the example of Jesus; but he appears to have 
endeavored to gather the intent of Jesus and the interpretation of 
the life of Jesus in what may be called “the spirit” of Jesus and 
then to have undertaken the more difficult task of translating that 
spirit into the deeds and the duties of the day, fitted to time and 
place. The Pauline ethics is Christian ethics in so far as it has 
succeeded in incorporating in action the inner principles, rather than 
the external acts, of Jesus. 

Out of the teaching of Paul it would appear that the ethics of the 
Christian needs to be in a constant process of reconstruction accord- 
ing to changing circumstances and environment; and that the modern 
Christian disciple need not attempt to walk precisely in the steps of 
Jesus nor do exactly as Jesus did, nor follow in all literalness apos- 
tolic precedent in order to be apostolic. 


SAYINGS OF JESUS IN THE FOURTH GOSPEL WHICH 
ARE REMINISCENT OF HIS SAYINGS RECORDED 
IN THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS 


REV. EDWARD DAY 
Wichita, Kan. 


Of late years we have had our attention called very frequently 
to the fact that the discourses put in the mouth of Jesus by the author 
of the Fourth Gospel differ widely in character from those recorded 
in the Synoptic Gospels. Jesus is no longer the untaught, nature-loving 
Nazarene whose thought finds expression, now in sententious sayings 
pregnant with wisdom and touched with compassion, anon in parables 
of rare beauty and rich in suggestion. He is a rabbi whose thought 
is profound and mystical, rather than clear and logically consecutive. 
It has been customary to account for this difference by remarking 
that the Gospel of John reveals adaptation on the part of Jesus to 
his more cultured hearers in Jerusalem where most of the words here 
recorded were supposed to have been spoken. This explanation 
does not satisfy many of our scholars as it once did, especially when 
it is noted that in the latter part of the third chapter (vss. 26-36) the 
rough, uncultured man of the desert, John the Baptist, is addressed 
by his disciples as a rabbi and that he is made to reply in the same 
profoundly mystical language in which Jesus speaks. Scholars who 
have come to look upon the Fourth Gospel as a second-century 
Alexandrian composition feel that it is not necessary to suppose that 
its discourses were ever delivered by Jesus as reported. Some have 
gone so far as to speak of them as purely imaginative. 

It is not the purpose of the writer of this paper to dwell upon these 
wide differences in style and character. His intention rather is 
to dwell upon individual sayings of Jesus found in the Fourth Gospel 
which appear like reminiscences of sayings of his found in the Synop- 
tic Gospels. It is a singular fact, as will be seen as we go on, that 
but very few of these sayings may be regarded as directly reminis- 
‘cent, although the number more remotely reminiscent is considerable. 
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Our examination will have to do first with sayings of Jesus which 
appear to be taken directly from the Synoptic Gospels, or from the 
same sources from which they were drawn. ‘The need of such a pains- 
taking comparison is the more apparent when it is borne in mind 
that there seems to be a widespread impression that while in its 
general tone and character the teaching of Jesus as reported in the 
Gospel of John differs radically from that found in the first three 
gospels there are nevertheless very many instances in which the exact 
words are reproduced. 

According to John 4:44 Jesus bore witness to the fact that a 
prophet hath no honor in his own country. Apparently there is no 
attempt to give the exact words Jesus is supposed to have uttered. 
Only the substance of what he said is given. On the other hand, 
the writer of Matt. 13:57 does purport to give the very words of 
Jesus: “A prophet is not without honor, save in his own country, 
and in his own house.” Similarly in Mark 6:4, which inserts: 
“ And among his own kindred.” This saying is more briefly recorded 
in Luke 4:24. ‘The context of the saying is the same in all the Synop- 
tic Gospels. The words seem to have been spoken in the synagogue 
of Nazareth. This can hardly be said of the statement found in 
John 4:44. Jesus, it is true, is in Galilee, whither he has gone for the 
time from Jerusalem upon a short tour. Later on, Cana is mentioned; 
and we are left to infer that the above words were spoken after he 
passed into Galilee somewhere in the vicinity of Cana, though the 
writer, it must be confessed, seems to be possessed of little knowledge 
of the geography of central and northern Palestine. He certainly 
does not seem to know what Jesus’ own country was, further than 
that it was Galilee. Moreover, the words are meaningless in the 
context in which they do appear in this gospel, for we are told that 
when Jesus was come into Galilee the Galileans received him, having 
seen all the things that he did in Jerusalem at the feast: for they also 
went unto the feast. Godet admits that this passage has from the 
beginning been a crux interpretum. His own attempts at reconcilia- 
tion cannot, however, be regarded with any more favor than those of 
scholars whose interpretations he renounces. The difference in 
context we must recognize, whether we do or do not believe that it 
may be explained satisfactorily; but despite this difference and our 
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way of regarding it, we must admit that we have here in John a direct 
reminiscence of a saying recorded as an early utterance of Jesus in 
the Synoptic Gospels. 

In John 9:39 Jesus is represented as speaking of himself as coming 
into this world for judgment, that they which see not may see, and 
that they which see may become blind. This appears to be directly 
reminiscent of a saying found in the Synoptic Gospels. Luke 8:10 
has, “that seeing they may not see, and hearing they may not under- 
stand.” Mark 4:12¢ agrees substantially with this; but let us hope 
that Mark 4:12, which is a revolting addition to an utterance or 
saying which is itself perplexing, was not a part of the original remark 
of the Master. Indeed, for that matter, it is presumable that Matt. 
13:13, where the reason for Jesus’ parabolic teaching rather than 
the purpose of it is given, correctly reports him upon the occasion. 
It must be admitted that the saying, even in its simplest form, was 
such as would naturally appeal to the writer of the Fourth Gospel. 
It certainly seems as though we must have here something in the 
nature of a quotation, or a reminiscence of a saying, found in the 
Synoptic Gospels; although it should be noticed that the context 
in John differs widely from that of the Synoptic Gospels. In the 
latter it follows the parable of the Sower; while in John it is a part 
of the remark put in the mouth of Jesus after he had come upon the 
man whom he had healed and whom the Jews had cast out of the 
Synagogue. If the one saying is reminiscent of the other and kindred 
saying, then it was adapted to an entirely different situation. 

In John 12:8, in the story of the anointing of Jesus, we find the 
statement: “ For the poor ye always have with you; but me ye have not 
always.” Here we have the identical saying that appears in Matt. 
26:11, save that in this latter text wavtote stands emphatically at 
the beginning. The same may be said of Mark 14:7, with this excep- 
tion, it has the additional clause, “And whenever ye will ye can do 
them good,” a remark that may be regarded as belonging presumably 
to the original, or an earlier form of the statement. The words of 
John 12:76, “Suffer her to keep it against the day of my burying,” 
seem to be reminiscent of Matt. 26:120, “to prepare me for burial 
she did it.’ Nevertheless this thought finds ample expression in 
Mark 14:88, “She hath anointed beforehand my body for the burial,” 
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which again may be even nearer the original saying. The prohibition, 
“Suffer her,”’ or “Let her alone,” reminds us of “ Do you let her alone” 
of Mark 14:6a. The corresponding exclamation in Matt. 26:10, 
“Why trouble ye the woman?” is weaker and less likely to have 
been the original. The entire story as recorded in John appears to 
have been taken with characteristic changes to suit the purposes of 
the author, from an earlier narrative, if, indeed, it was not taken 
directly from the narrative as it is found in Mark. Surely the words 
which the Fourth Gospel puts in the mouth of Jesus in this narrative 
are more than reminiscent: they are in the nature of a verbally 
direct transcript. 

John 13:20, “He that receiveth whomsoever I send _ receiveth 
me, and he that receiveth me receiveth him that sent me,” agrees 
substantially with Matt. 10:40, “He that receiveth you receiveth me, 
and he that receiveth me receiveth him that sent me.” The depend- 
ence of the author of John here, despite the difference in context, 
upon the passage as it appears in Matthew or of the author of both 
gospels upon some earlier common source is most manifest. There 
certainly can be no serious objection to considering the one a quota- 
tion from the other because of verbal differences; for we do not expect 
verbal exactitude in such a case. dv Twa 7éuxyw may stand without 
question for duds. With Meyer, then, we may speak of “the mani- 
fest identity,” and may declare that “we are not to explain it in an 
essentially different sense.” 

John 17:2a, “Thou hast given him authority over all flesh,” may 
be considered to be directly reminiscent of Matt. 28:18, ‘‘ All author- 
ity is given unto me in heaven and upon earth;” cf. also Matt. 11:27 
and Luke 10:22. As there is some doubt about the postscript of 
Matthew, many looking upon it as a late addition to the Greek text 
of the gospel, we may surmise that the authors drew from a common 
source for the statement. This, however, is very doubtful. Matt. 
28:18 may be late enough to show the influence of John 17:2a. 
Surely the Trinitarian formula of the next verse in Matthew must be 
later than any part of the Fourth Gospel. 

It will be seen from the above study that the number of supposed 
sayings of Jesus recorded by the author of the Fourth Gospel that 
appear to be in the nature of direct quotations or reminiscences of 
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his sayings recorded in the Synoptic Gospels are very few, and that 
these may have been drawn in some instances from some sources which 
were common toall. But the significant fact to be noted is that these 
utterances do not belong to the more formal discourses of Jesus as 
reported by the author of the Fourth Gospel. John 4:44 notes that 
Jesus in going into Galilee testified to a certain fact, using, in so 
doing, a familiar saying, a homely proverb. Even in the earlier 
sources the words, it would seem, were connected with the story of 
Jesus’ visit to Nazareth and were not a part of any formal discourse 
of his. Only one of the Synoptic Gospels (Luke) makes them a part 
of a somewhat formal address. John 9:39, as it stands, is a saying 
that does not belong to one of the Johannean discourses. It isa part 
of the story of a miracle, thoroughly characteristic of the gospel which 
is the only one in which record of it is found. In Luke it is a part 
of Jesus’ interpretation of the parable of the Sower, and so has a 
formal place in his teaching. John 12:8 belongs to the story of the 
anointing, rather than to any discourse of Jesus. The same may 
be said of John 12:7. John 13:20 seems to be a part of the teaching 
or explanation of Jesus which had to do with his washing his dis- 
ciples’ feet, the narrative of which is found only in the Fourth Gospel. 
In Matt. 10:40 it appears as a part of a discourse by the Master, but 
of a discourse of an entirely different character than any which can 
have grown out of his humble service. John 17:2 is not a part of 
Jesus’ teaching but is rather a saying found in the prayer which the 
author of this gospel ascribes to Jesus on the night of his betrayal. 
The utterance in Matt. 28:18 is a part of the last words of Jesus, 
spoken after his resurrection. Not only, then, is it true that the 
formal teaching of Jesus as reported in thc Fourth Gospel differs 
radically from his teaching as reported by the Synoptic Gospels, but 
in its separate sayings also there is a want of agreement, save in 
fragmentary words of his spoken on special occasions. 

It remains, however, to pass on to the examination of a consider- 
able number of passages which are more remotely reminiscent of 
sayings of Jesus recorded in the Synoptic Gospels. Such sayings 
are not to be overlooked in any study in which an attempt is made to 
compare the thought of the Fourth Gospel with that of the first three. 

John 1:42, “Thou art Simon the Son of John: thou shalt be 
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called Cephas.”’ This calls to mind parts of Matt. 16:17—19, “Simon 
Bar-Jonah,” and “thou art Peter.” Here in the Fourth Gospel 
it is only the change of name that is dwelt upon; while in Matthew 
it is the position of Simon among the apostles and the relation of the 
new body, the church, to him as its main support. The entire con- 
text is different. Here the word is spoken on the occasion of Simon’s 
introduction to Jesus. There it is uttered midway in Jesus’ ministry, 
when the Master and his disciples had retired to the borders of 
Caesarea Philippi. Whether both incidents are authentic, or only 
one is, the differences in the utterances and the contradictory nature 
of the contexts are such as to warrant the statement that the words 
of Jesus as recorded in the Fourth Gospel are but remotely reminiscent 
of those found in Matthew. 
The words attributed to Jesus in John 2:19, “ Destroy this temple 
and in three days I will raise it up,”’ belong in a class by themselves, 
for no such utterance is found in any discourse of Jesus recorded in 
the Synoptic Gospels. Yet he is said to have been quoted by his 
enemies as having so spoken. In Matt. 26:61, he is declared by 
witnesses to have asserted: “I am able to destroy the temple of God 
and to build it in three days.” Then, too, Matt 27:40 tells us that 
those who railed at Jesus when he was upon the cross intimated that 
he had made such an assertion. In Mark 14:58 the witnesses are 
quoted as charging him more explicitly; asserting that he said: 
“T will destroy this temple that is made with hands, and in three days 
I will build another made without hands.” Less explicit are the 
words which those who mocked Jesus are said, according to this 
gospel, to have put in his mouth (15:29). In none of the synoptic 
passages is Jesus represented as speaking of a possible destruction 
of the temple by the Jews themselves. At the most, therefore, we 
can say that John 2:19 is remotely suggestive of something which 
the enemies of Jesus are quoted in the other gospels as putting into 
his mouth. More might be made of the fact that John 2:19 appears 
in the story of the driving of the traders and money-changers from 
the temple, were it not that the Fourth Gospel is utterly at variance 
with the others in putting the incident at the beginning of Jesus’ 
ministry upon what seems to have been regarded as one of his earliest 
visits to the temple. If Jesus ever said anything of the kind he is 
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here quoted as saying, he must have done so near the close of his 
ministry when he was engaged in some such act, let it be presumed, 
as the driving of unscrupulous and profane men from his Father’s 
house. In that case his words, though distorted, might be brought 
against him at his trial. It is a singular fact that while the synoptists 
fail to connect the words with any incident, and one of them speaks 
of the witness as false (Mark 14:57), the author of the Fourth 
Gospel does connect the charge, or remark, with such an incident. 
Nevertheless John 2:19 may be regarded as in some way, though 
remotely, dependent upon Matt. 26:61 and its allied passages, or 
some kindred source. 

So radically different is the context of John 4:26 as compared 
with the acknowledgment of his messiahship on the part of Jesus, as 
found in Mark 14:62, and much more as found in Matt. 26:64, that we 
are hardly warranted in referring to this passage. We can only say 
that the Fourth Gospel contains an acknowledgment of his messiah- 
ship, as the second and first do, and in words that somewhat resemble 
the words which the Synoptic Gospels put in the mouth of Jesus, 
strangely as the contexts differ. 

John 5:8, “Rise, take up thy bed and walk,” is found in the 
narrative of a supposed miracle which is not mentioned in the Synoptic 
Gospels. A somewhat similar miracle, it is true, is recorded; and 
in the story of it, curiously enough, we have a similar command put 
in Jesus’ mouth (see Matt. 9:6; cf. Mark 2:11 and Luke 5:24). 
There can be little significance in the fact that John has xpa88aros, 
as Mark has, while Luke has «Aw/dvov, for while John has «al 
mepimate. the synoptists have an expansion of the same, Matthew 
and Mark having “and withdraw to thy house,’ Luke having, “and 
depart to thy house.” Manifestly we do not have a direct quota- 
tion, or reminiscence, from any one of the Synoptic Gospels. All 
that can be said is that as the miracle recorded in John, chap. 5, 
seems to be remotely reminiscent of that found in the earlier gospels, 
so also this command seems to be. 

John 5:28, 29 contains the thought of a resurrection from the dead 
at the word of the Son of Man as judge. The context is altogether 
different, but the entire passage, taken as a whole, is somewhat sug- 
gestive of Matt. 25:31 ff. According to John 5:29, “they that have 
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done good” are to come forth “unto the resurrection of life,” while 
“they that have done evil” are to come forth “unto the resurrection 
of judgment.” According to Matthew those who have failed to 
provide for the homeless, to clothe the naked, to feed the hungry, to 
visit the sick and the imprisoned “are to go away into eternal punish- 
ment, while those who have ministered unto such, who in other words 
are righteous in practically beneficent ways, are to enter into eternal 
life. 

John 10:14), 15a, “I know my own, and my own know me, even 
as the Father knoweth me, and I know the Father” should be com- 
pared with Matt. 11:27 (see also Luke 10:22), “All things have been 
delivered unto me of my Father: and no one knoweth the Son, save 
the Father; neither doth any know the Father, save the Son, and he 
to whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal (him).”” While the connection 
is altogether different the words of John appear like an unconscious 
reminiscence of those in the two Synoptic Gospels named above. 
There is perhaps no saying of Jesus in the other gospels that has 
more of the flavor of the Alexandrian thought which we come upon 
as we read the Fourth Gospel than this. It is specially worthy of 
note that the words as they appear in both Matthew and Luke are 
strangely mystical and hardly in keeping with the context. 

John 12:25, “He that loveth his life loseth it; and he that hateth 
his life in this world shall keep it unto life eternal,” appears like a 
reminiscence of several passages in the Synoptic Gospels (see Luke 
9:24; 17:33; Mark 8:35; Matt. 10:39; 16:25). Though perchance 
the saying as recorded in John is but an echo, if indeed it be that, of 
any saying recorded in the other gospels, the context, it should be 
noted, has not been preserved. In John Jesus is speaking of himself; 
while in the Synoptic Gospels he has his followers or disciples in mind. 

It seems hardly worth while to compare John 12:27a, “Now is 
my soul troubled” with Matt. 26: 380, “ My soul is exceedingly sorrow- 
ful, even unto death.” Not only is the context different but the utter- 
ance in the one case seems hardly such as to have suggested the 
utterance in the other. It is true that the mere difference in the 
emphatic word is not conclusive, one way or the other. The 7repé- 
Av7ros of the earlier narrative might have suggested the “I 
am in inward commotion,” “I am agitated,” of the later, 
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John 12:36 has a phrase, “sons of the light,” which occurs in 
another connection in Luke 16:8. This phrase, however, is such 
as may have occurred to the writer, quite apart from its use in Luke, 
as a current one (see I Thess. 5:5 and Eph. 5:8). 

John 12:44, “He that believeth on me, believeth not on me, but 
on him that sent me,” may be remotely reminiscent of Mark 9:37, 
or of some kindred saying of the earlier gospel tradition, “ Whosoever 
receiveth me receiveth not me but him that sent me.” Yet this is 
very doubtful. 

John 13:13, “Ye call me Master and Lord; and ye say well; for 
so lam,” appears in a widely different context; but it may be regarded 
as distantly reminiscent of Matt. 23:8) and 10), or some similar 
utterance attributed to Jesus in the original sources. 

John 13:160, “A servant is not greater than his lord” (cf. 15:20), 
reminds us of Matt. 10:24), “ Nor a servant above his lord,” yet the 
assertion is of such a general character and appears in the Fourth 
Gospel in such a context that we are not warranted in saying that it 
is even remotely reminiscent of it. 

The quotation put in the mouth of Jesus in John 13:18, “He 
that eateth my bread lifted up his heel against me,” reminds us of 
Matt. 26:23, which contains a remark of Jesus at his last supper 
with his disciples, “He that dipped his hand with me in the dish the 
same shall betray me.” The wonder here is that the quotation 
appears in the later narrative; for we should naturally expect to 
find it in the earlier, if anywhere in the gospels. 

John 14:26 and 15:26, which contain assurances on the part of 
Jesus that one whom he calls “the Comforter” will be sent unto 
them upon his departure, remotely reminds us of Luke 24:49, where 
allusion is made to “the promise of my Father” for which they are 
to tarry in Jerusalem. 

John 15:14, “Ye are my friends if ye do whatsoever I command 
you,”’ reminds us somewhat of Matt. 12:50, “For whosoever shall 
do the will of my Father who is in heaven, the same is my brother, 
and sister, and mother.” 

John 16:1), “That ye should not be made to stumble,” calls to 
mind Matt. 11:60, “Who shall find no occasion of stumbling in me,” 
and even more of Matt. 26:31a, “All ye shall be made to stumble 
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because of me this night.”” Yet one can hardly be warranted in 
saying that we have anything more than a remote reminiscence in 
John 16:1) of either passage in Matthew. The verb “to cause to 
stumble ” is a very common one in the New Testament. 

John 16:320, “Ye shall be scattered, every man to his own,” does 
not correspond to any word of Jesus found in the Synoptic Gospels; 
but it does remind us of a quotation of his taken from Zechariah (see 
Matt. 26: 31b and Mark 14:27b). It would seem that the author of the 
Fourth Gospel knew that Jesus was reputed to have used this scripture. 

John 18:20), “And in the temple, where all the Jews come to- 
gether” seems to be remotely reminiscent of Matt 26:55, “I sat 
daily in the temple teaching.” So, too, does John 19:11a, “Thou 
couldst have no power against me, except it were given thee from 
above,” of Luke 22:53), “This is your hour, and the power of dark- 
ness.” 

There are only two sayings in the resurrection narratives of the 
Fourth Gospel which in any way remind us of sayings in the Synoptic 
Gospels. One is John 20:23, “ Whosesoever sins ye forgive, they are 
forgiven unto them; whosesoever sins ye retain, they are retained.” 
This recalls Matt. 16:19, “ Whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall 
be bound in heaven: and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall 
be loosed in heaven.” ’Adémme, “to send from, to let go, to remit, as a 
debt or other obligation,” is a common verb in the New Testament 
used to express the act of forgiving sin. It is not used in Matt. 
16:19b, where we have Ave, “to loose, to release, to annul or deprive 
of authority.” The connection is different; and in the one case all 
the disciples are addressed, while in the other only Peter is addressed. 
It is true, however, that the passage as given in Matthew has been 
recognized as committing into the hands of Peter not only power not 
imparted to the other apostles but also authority to absolve from sin. 
Still it must be admitted that late as is the Fourth Gospel, and above 
all, doubtful and late as may be the appendix, the passage in Matthew 
may, as a gloss, be even later. Scholars may be right in regarding 
it somewhat dubiously. On the whole, then, and especially when the 
character of the utterances be taken into consideration, it is safer to 
speak of Matt. 16: 190 as in the nature of a reminiscence of John 20:23, 
rather than the contrary. 
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John 21:50 is the other saying above referred to, “Children, have 
ye any meat?” ‘This corresponds to Luke 24:41), “Have ye any 
food to eat?” Although the connection differs somewhat, the ques- 
tion as given in the Lukan narrative may have been in the mind of the 
author of the appendix of John. 

Here again in this part of our study we must be impressed with 
the fact that the sayings cited do not as a rule belong to the more 
formal teaching of Jesus recorded in the Fourth Gospel. They 
have to do largely with supposed incidents of his life and stories of 
miracles which are somewhat aside from the main currents of the 
thought as that in full stream, so strangely diverse in character from 
the teaching recorded in the Synoptic Gospels, flows through this 
gospel. Several sayings, we have noted, are inconsequential. Such 
are 12:36, a phrase; 13:16); 13:18); 14:26 and 15:26, a term; 
16:16; and 18:20; while John 1:42; 2:19; 4:26; 5:8; 12:274; 
16:32a@ are considerably to one side of the main currents of Jesus’ 
thought as it is set forth in this gospel. John 5:27, 29; 10:14) and 
15a; 12:25; 12:44, on the other hand belong to the deeper teaching 
of Jesus; but there are reasons, as I have suggested, for regarding 
these passages as not other than remotely reminiscent of sayings of 
the Master which find a place in the Synoptic Gospels. 

Our study can lead to but one conclusion, that the Fourth Gospel 
cannot be depended upon as an authority in its attempt to set forth 
the thought of Jesus as a teacher. Not only in the general tenor of 
of the author’s thought, which, as recognized by scholars, is Alexan- 
drian, but in his individual sayings, he is widely separated from the 
simple, straightforward teacher who stands forth in the pages of the 
Synoptic Gospels. We are far removed from the early traditions of 
Jesus’ life and work as we tread the dark mazes of the mystical paths of 
the Fourth Gospel. It cannot be said that justice has yet been meted 
out to these discourses, many of whose sayings are inconsecutive, 
illogical, contradictory, and in not a few instances utterly meaning- 
less. This, however, is not what this paper was designed to note. 
Its task has been far simpler. It has sought only fairly, frankly, 
and fearlessly to examine such individual sayings as seemed some- 
thing like reminiscences of sayings found in the other gospels. It 
was to be expected, if these discourses really belonged to Jesus, if 
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he gave utterance to them, that they must, despite all differences 
of a general character, have many sayings reminiscent of sayings 
of his found elsewhere. A man cannot, however much his various 
addresses may differ in style and character, get away from his favorite 
expressions and stock phrases. But Jesus did so break away, as 
reported by this gospel. Hence we raise the question whether he is 
correctly reported? Whether we have not here a report of his words 
which is largely imaginative? The writer is forced to conclude that 
in the Fourth Gospel Jesus has been, consciously or unconsciously, 
misrepresented; and that the discourses attributed to him were 
largely imaginative. The results of this study are here presented for 
serious consideration. 
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THE CAESAREAN IMPRISONMENT OF PAUL' 
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The great Apostle to the Gentiles was at the close of his third 
missionary journey. On his first missionary journey he had taken 
the gospel to the island of Cyprus, the Roman province of Galatia 
(including Pisidia and Lycaonia), and to Pamphylia. On his 
second missionary journey he had evangelized Macedonia, Thessaly, 
and Achaia, preaching the gospel in the leading cities—Philippi, 
Thessalonica, Beroea, Athens, and Corinth. On his third missionary 
journey he had evangelized the Roman province of Asia, especially 
the capital city Ephesus (though, doubtless, his corps of workers had 
evangelized the whole province and planted churches in the leading 
cities—Colossae, Laodicaea, etc.). He had also revisited his Euro- 
pean churches at Philippi, Corinth, and possibly Thessalonica. 
He had planned another missionary tour to extend as far west as 
Spain.? 

But now this hero of the gospel was approaching a crisis. While 
on his way to Jerusalem, to attend the Feast of Pentecost and to take 
the collection to his suffering Jewish brothers, the prophet Agabus 
met him at Caesarea and, by binding his own feet and hands with 
Paul’s girdle, symbolically predicted that thus Paul should be bound 
at Jerusalem. But Paul was undaunted by this prediction of arrest 
and imprisonment. His heroic spirit replied, “I am ready not to be 
bound only, but also to die at Jerusalem, for the name of the Lord 
Jesus.” The prediction of Agabus came true. Paul was arrested in 
Jerusalem and afterward taken by a Roman guard to Caesarea, the 
political capital where lived the procurator, for imprisonment. 

THE SIGNIFICANCE ATTACHED TO PAUL’S IMPRISONMENT 
BY THE AUTHOR 

It is remarkable that over one-fourth of the Book of Acts is devoted 
by the author to the telling of the story of Paul’s imprisonment and 

« This study covers the International Sunday School Lessons for October, 1909. 

2 Rom. 15:23. 
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the events connected with it. The Book of Acts may be divided into 
four almost equal parts: first, chaps. 1-7, the history of the early 
church of Jerusalem; the second, chaps. 8-14, the beginnings of 
the spread of the gospel (by Philip, Peter, Barnabas, and Paul) 
among the gentiles; the third, chap. 15—21:26, the settlement of the 
question as to the conditions on which the gentiles should receive 
the gospel and the account of the great missionary career of Paul; 
the fourth, 21:27—chap. 28, the arrest and imprisonment of Paul. 

But why should the author give as much space to the story of Paul’s 
arrest and imprisonment as he did to telling the beginnings of the gos- 
pel among the gentiles, or to the whole missionary career of Paul ? 
Does not this minute description of the imprisonment make the Book 
of Acts top-heavy as a literary production? This fact (the apparently 
undue proportion of space given to the imprisonment period of Paul’s 
life) helps us to determine the purpose of the author in writing the 
Book of Acts. By describing this imprisonment in detail it gave 
him an opportunity to show the friendliness of Roman officials to 
Paul and Christianity. It is scarcely to be denied that this is a 
primary element in the purpose of the author. He has made prom- 
inent the friendliness of Roman officials in many places in the book 
before reaching the period of the imprisonment. In Cyprus, Sergius 
Paulus the proconsul becomes a believer;3 in Philippi, although the 
Roman magistrates scourged Paul and Silas and imprisoned them, 
they afterward released them with an apology for thus treating 
Roman citizens; in Corinth the proconsul Gallio dismissed the case 
against Paul;5 in Ephesus the asiarchs are friends to Paul;® in the 
same city when Demetrius, by raising a mob, sought to have Paul 
condemned, the town-clerk, a Roman official next to the governor, 
vindicated Paul and his helpers and pronounced the attack upon 
them unjustifiable and illegal.?, So, we see, even outside the impris- 
onment account, the author apparently narrates those events which 
show the Roman government, not only not apprehensive of the spread 
of Christianity and of the influence of its missionaries, but friendly 
to the new religion. In these last chapters, those concerning the 
imprisonment, Paul meets three Roman officials, Lysias the military 

3 Acts 13:12. 5 18:12 ff. 7:19:35 ff. 

4 Acts 16:35 fff. 6 19:31. 
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tribune (chiliarch), Felix and Festus, procurators. The first and 
last positively pronounced Paul innocent,’ while Felix shows Paul 
great favors and seems willing to set him free, if it had not been for 
his fear of the Jews and his hope of a bribe.2 So Paul was never 
condemned by a single Roman judge, though he remained in prison 
in Caesarea two years. Was it not, then, a part of the author’s 
purpose so to present the facts of early Christianity, especially in the 
career of the great apostle, as to make his book an apology to Roman 
thinkers (Theophilus was probably a scholar) and officials ? McGiffert 
and Ramsay’? both hold this view as to the purpose (although with 
shades of difference), which seems confirmed by the fact that the 
author has given us such a minute description of the period of impris- 
onment. Ramsay goes so far as to conjecture that Luke (whom he 
regards as the author of the Book of Acts) had planned to write a 
third book in which he purposed to describe the acquittal, release, 
and subsequent labors of Paul. 

Most New Testament scholars hesitate to go as far as this. Yet, 
it is striking that the author closes his book without telling of Paul’s 
execution. It is most probable that the book was written some time 
after the apostle’s execution in Rome. Why, then, should the author 
not tell us about it? His silence suggests his purpose in writing, 
namely, to record the spread of Christianity in the early years so as 
to show its universality and even the friendliness of the Roman 
authorities toward Christianity in its progress throughout the empire. 


PAUL’S LAST VISIT TO JERUSALEM 


Let us consider more minutely the account in the Book of Acts. 
In 21:1-16, we have the account of Paul’s journey from Miletus 
(where he addressed the elders from Ephesus) to Jerusalem. Why 
did Paul make this visit to Jerusalem? He had been warned by a 
prophet and urged by Christian friends not to go. Yet, he went. 
Why? We might reply in brief, “ Because he felt it to be God’s will.” 
This would not be a satisfactory answer. In what sense was it God’s 
will? It is suggested in Acts 20:16 that he wished to attend the 
Feast of Pentecost. But why should Paul, who had so much to say 

8 23:29 ff.; 25:25; 26:31. 9 24: 22 ff. 

° St. Paul the Traveler and Roman Citizen, pp. 303 f. 
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against the formal institutions of Judaism, wish to attend Pentecost ? 
We know that Pentecost was one of the great feasts of the Jews and 
was attended by thousands of Jews from foreign lands. It would 
thus give him an excellent opportunity to meet his Jewish brothers 
who had world-thoughts, that is, the Hellenistic Jews. Does this not 
suggest that the real purpose of Paul’s visit to Jerusalem at this time 
was not simply to take the collection presented by the gentile Chris- | 
tians to their Jewish brothers in Judea, but to cement a closer union 
between the Palestinian Christians and those outside Palestine, whether 
Jews or gentiles ? Why was Paul so diligent in procuring and present- 
ing this offering made by the gentile Christians to their Jewish brothers 
in Christian faith? It seems unquestionable that he felt that this 
offering would be a bond to unite the disagreeing branches of Chris- 
tianity. He knew that love was greater than faith or hope. He 
was of the opinion that this expression of love by the gentiles would 
win the hearts of the Jewish Christians. 

But why should he go in person to take the offering? Perhaps 
he felt that his own personal influence might avail in averting the 
catastrophe predicted by Agabus. Again, he loved his own nation."! 
If this visit will win them to Christianity—especially the Pauline 
type of Christianity—he must make it at any cost, even if he must 
“die for the name of the Lord Jesus.” , 

We must pass over the section concerning the vow taken by Paul 
(21:17—26) inasmuch as it does not bear directly on the circumstances 
leading to Paul’s arrest. 

In Acts 21:27—22:29, we have the arrest of Paul recorded. At 
the end of the seven days of the Nazarite vow’? the Jews from Asia 
(notice, it was not the Jews of Palestine) stirred up the multitude by 
shouting, “This is the man who teaches against the people, the law, 
and the temple, and even brought Greeks into the temple.” The 
people now became a mob and dragged Paul out of the temple. * As 
soon as the chiliarch heard of the confusion he ran down upon them 
with the Roman soldiers, and when the Jews saw him coming they 
ceased beating Paul. The chiliarch asked what Paul had done. 

Rom. 9:3; 


12So Olshausen, Meyer, De Wette, Hackett, Wendt, etc., though Jager, Baum- 
garten, Wieseler, Clemen, etc., think it means at the end of Pentecost. 
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Some shouted one thing, some another. But while the mob cried, 
“ Away with him,” the soldiers, to protect Paul from the violence of 
the mob, bore him on their shoulders on the stairway. Then Paul 
spoke to the chiliarch in Greek and the chiliarch asked, “Art thou 
not then the Egyptian, who before these days stirred up sedition and 
led out into the wilderness the four thousand men of the assassins ?” 
Paul resented the insinuation by replying, “I am a Jew of Tarsus in 
Cilicia, a citizen (Roman) of no mean city.” 

Why did the Roman tribune arrest Paul? Apparently to protect 
him from the violence threatened by the Jewish mob. But this 
question of the chiliarch suggests a deeper reason. He suspected 
that Paul was “the Egyptian” who had formerly raised an insurrec- 
tion. It was his duty to keep down insurrection, and so he arrested 
Paul. According to Schiirer,'? “rebellion became permanent” in 
Palestine under Felix. This accounts largely for the incarceration 
of Paul. Asseen above, Lysias the chiliarch felt that Paul was inno- 
cent of the charges preferred against him by the Jews. But he must 
be cautious, and so he felt that he must keep in custody this suspect 
of insurrection. “The Egyptian” is referred to by Josephus in his 
War ii. 13. 5 and his Antiquities xx. 7.6. His numbers of soldiers 
involved in the insurrection do not harmonize in the two passages, 
nor do they agree with the “four thousand” cited by the author 
of the Book of Acts. But the general condition of insurrection in 
Palestine at this time is well established in Josephus and other author- 
ities. So we may well accept the historicity of these events connected 
with the circumstances leading to Paul’s arrest. 

In Acts 22: 4-16, Paul tells, in Aramaic instead of Greek, which 
he usually spoke, his experience of conversion to Christianity. As 
compared with the two other accounts in the Book of Acts, g:1—-19@ 
and 26:9-18, there are some grave differences as to details in the 
narratives. But these merely show the human element in the compo- 
sition of the book and the different points of view. Paul emphasized 
the Ananias episode, that is, the coming of a disciple named Ananias 
to give him further light on Christianity and to baptize him. The 
author of Acts also emphasizes the Ananias episode in g:1—19a, but 
he omits it from the account in 26:9-18. 

13 Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ, Div. I, Vol. II, p. 175. 
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At the close of the account of his conversion Paul is represented 
in Acts 22:17--21 as telling of a return to Jerusalem where he fell 
into a trance while praying in the temple, and heard the Lord Jesus 
commanding him to make haste and get out of Jerusalem, because 
the Jews would not receive his testimony concerning Jesus. (Wendt'4 
identifies this visit of Paul to Jerusalem with that in Gal. 1:18 f., 
but thinks the author of the Book of Acts supposed it to be that of 
Acts g:26-30.) When the mob heard the recital of this vision they 
shouted, “Away with such a fellow from the earth, for it is not fit 
that he should live.’ But the chiliarch sought to find out Paul’s 
crime by scourging him and compelling him to confess under torture. 
Paul waited quietly until the chiliarch had tied him with the thongs 
and then asked, “Is it lawful for you to scourge a man that is a 
Roman and uncondemned ?” It frightened the chiliarch when he 
learned that Paul was Roman born. 

On the next day the chiliarch commanded (notice the authority 
with which he speaks to the Jewish religious council) the Sanhedrin 
to meet for the hearing of Paul’s case. The author tells'’ how Paul 
shrewdly divided the Sanhedrin by claiming to be a Pharisee and a 
believer in the resurrection. The Pharisees stood for Paul and the 
Sadducees opposed him, and when the confusion in the Sanhedrin 
seemed to threaten Paul with violence, the chiliarch had soldiers to 
take him out by force. 

The author records'® how on the next night the Lord cheered 
Paul in a vision and promised to let him testify for him in Rome. 
He then tells’? of the conspiracy of forty Jews who swore that they 
would neither eat nor drink until they had killed Paul. To rescue 
Paul from the violence of this conspiracy (which was told to the 
chiliarch by Paul’s nephew)'* the chiliarch had prepared two hun- 
dred soldiers, seventy horsemen, and two hundred spearmen (the 
manuscripts being a little doubtful as to these figures) for the safe 
conduct of the apostle to Felix the governor at Caesarea. Lysias 
the chiliarch also sent a letter’? expressing his belief in Paul’s inno- 


14 A postelgeschichte, 8. Aufl., S. 356. 
1S 23:6 fi. 16 23:1. 17 23:12 fff. 18 23:16 f. 


‘9 23:26-30. This letter is composed in a better Greek than the early chapters of 
Acts, but is similar to that of late chapters. 
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cence and stating that he was sending Paul to the procurator to pre- 
serve him from the Jew’s plot and for the procurator himself to hear 
the charges against him. 


TRIAL BEFORE FELIX 


In chap. 25 we have the account of the trial before Felix the pro- 
curator, which took place five days after Paul’s arrival in Caesarea. 
Felix was a freedman of the imperial family,?° but was made pro- 
curator in Palestine because of his influence at the court of Emperor 
Claudius. Tacitus?* says of his rule, “With all manner of cruelty 
and lust he exercised royal functions in the spirit of a slave.”” Before 
the bar of such a man the apostle was first tried in Caesarea. An 
orator named Tertullus, a Roman advocate, shrewdly flattered the 
procurator by referring to the prosperity of his rule and charged 
Paul with insurrection. The apostle made his defense in reply, 
denying the charge of insurrection and told the procurator that it was 
only because he believed in the resurrection of the dead that the 
Sadducees were clamoring for his death. 

It is to be noted that in this section of the Book of Acts?? Chris- 
tianity is twice denominated “the Way.” 

But Felix had heard too much about Christianity to condemn 
Paul on the charges preferred by the Jewish elders through Tertullus. 
The expression,?? “having more exact knowledge concerning the 
Way, etc.,”’ is thought by Meyer, Hackett, Wendt (according to the 
original source) to express Felix’ previous knowledge of Christianity, 
and not what he learned about it from Paul’s accusers. So Felix 
ordered the centurion to keep the prisoner in custody, but allowed 
him to associate with friends who came to minister to him. During 
this time Paul preached to Felix and his wife Drusilla (who was 
a Jewess). ‘The theme of his sermon was “righteousness, self-control, 
and the judgment to come.” But Felix, though terrified by the 
preacher’s denunciations of his injustice,?4 dismissed the prisoner 
for subsequent interviews. He even hoped to receive a bribe from 
the apostle for his release. He held him in bonds for two years, and 

20 Schiirer, Jewish People, loc. cit. 

2 History, v. 9. 23 24:22. 

22 24:14, 22. 24See Tacitus, Annals, 12:54. 
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on his deposition from office he left Paul still in bonds because he 
courted the favor of the Jews. 


THE TRIAL BEFORE FESTUS—APPEAL TO CAESAR 


This is recorded in Acts 25:1-12. Festus, three days after his 
arrival at Caesarea, went up to Jerusalem and the Jews clamored 
that he bring Paul up to Jerusalem for trial. They were plotting to 
kill him on the way. Festus did not consent to this procedure. In 
eight or ten days the procurator returned to Caesarea and summoned 
Paul before his court. The Jerusalem Jews preferred many charges 
(probably insurrection and blasphemy against the temple were the 
chief) which the apostle denied.*5 But Festus was a politic man 
(though this quality is not mentioned in Josephus’ Anéiq. ii. 8 and in 
his War, ii. 14) and wishing to please the Jews asked Paul if he 
would go up to Jerusalem and be tried there. The apostle refused to. 
do so and appealed to Caesar. . 

Why did Paul appeal to Caesar? Perhaps McGiffert?® has put 
it too strongly when he assumes that Paul appealed to Caesar because 
he felt that his enemies had a strong case against him. They really 
seem not to have had a strong case against him. But Paul knew 
that he could not get justice in Jerusalem among his enemies and he 
began to feel also that the new procurator Festus would not give him 
justice. Hence his only recourse was to appeal to the imperial court 
at Rome. This he did. 

But before Paul left Caesarea for Rome, Agrippa II’? with his. 


‘sister Bernice visited Caesarea to congratulate Festus on his intro- 


duction into the procuratorship. Festus seized this opportunity to. 
obtain the opinion of the king concerning Paul the prisoner, and so 
had his case laid before Agrippa.?* Thus the missionary hero 
appeared before the dignitaries of the Herodian kingdom. He 
impressed Agrippa that he was an innocent man, though Festus 
appears,to have been impressed that Paul was a man of culture who 
had become fanatical on the subject of religion. But Festus, too,. 
probably shared the king’s impression that Paul was innocent,?° 

25 25:8 f. 26 Apostolic Age, p. 354. 

27 Son of Herod Agrippa I, whose death is recorded in Acts 12:23, who became 
kingin 50 A. D., and lived till ca. 100 A. D. 

28 25:13—26:32. 29 25: 25-27. 
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for he wanted the king to give his opinion of Paul, that he might 
have something definite to write the emperor as to the charges 
against the prisoner. 


THE VOYAGE TO ROME AND THE SHIPWRECK 

The account of this voyage comes exclusively from the “we” 
source and is regarded as possessing full credibility. Paul sailed in 
a ship of Adramyttium along the coast of Palestine as far as Sidon. 
The ship then put to sea and sailed west of Cyprus into Myra (a few 
miles southeast of Ephesus). Paul was under the charge of Julius, 
a Roman centurion who treated him kindly. At Myra Julius trans- 
ferred the prisoner to a ship of Alexandria which was about to sail for 
Italy. They sailed nearly west for a few miles between some of the 
Aegean islands, then turned southwest, passing to the south of Crete. 
Paul advised that the ship winter in Fair Havens (a south port of 
Crete), but the captain, influenced by Julius, sailed northwest to 
Phenix (another port of Crete). The wind blew so softly that they 
thought there was no danger, and so put to sea westward. But a 
tremendous storm came down upon the ship before they had passed 
the island of Cauda. They cast the freight and equipment from the 
ship and let her drive before the wind in the sea of Adria for fourteen 
days. Paul was encouraged by the Lord to believe that no life 
aboard should be lost, and cheered the crew and passengers with his 
optimism. ‘The two hundred and seventy-six souls escaped from 
the sinking ship to the island of Melita to the south of Sicily. Here 
Paul was kindly treated by the barbarians (natives) and healed the 
the father of Publius the chief man on the island. After three months 
Julius and Paul sailed in another ship of Alexandria by Syracuse 
and Rhegium up to Puteoli on the coast a few miles southeast of 
Rome. Here Christian brothers entertained Paul and then he set 
out with Julius to Rome. He was met at Appii Forum by brothers 
from Rome who welcomed him to the capital city. So Paul reached 
Rome at last, but as a prisoner to be tried at the emperor’s court. 


THE CHRONOLOGY OF PAUL’S LATE CAREER 


We cannot here discuss the difficult problem of the chronology of 
the Apostolic Age. We will give a mere résumé of the principal dates 
in the apostle’s late career which is covered in this article. He 
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finished the third missionary journey and arrived in Jerusalem where 
he was arrested at Pentecost in 58 A. D. (possibly as early as 57) 
that is, about the last of May, 58. He remained prisoner in Caesarea 
two years.3° About the close of these two years Felix was recalled 
and Festus became procurator. Kellner, Weber, McGiffert, etc., 
place the removal of Felix as early as 54 or 55 A.D. but most New 
Testament scholars still follow the old date, about 60 A. D., which 
rests on the fact that Josephus places almost all the events of Felix’ 
procuratorship under the reign of Nero (that is, after 54) and the fact 
(as stated by Josephus) that he held the office several years under 
Nero. 

Paul sailed from Caesarea in the summer of 60 A. D., reached 
Crete by October (Day of Atonement), and fourteen days later 
escaped to Melita where he spent the winter. In the spring of 61 he 
sailed for Rome, reaching there about April. Here he remained “two 
whole years’’3" as a prisoner, but living in his own hired dwelling 
under guard of a Roman soldier. This would bring us to April, 63 
A.D. Was he executed at this time? Probably not; it seems more 
likely that he was released and went on a fourth missionary journey, 
perhaps visiting as far west as Spain and revisiting Asia, Crete, and 
Greece. He was arrested again and taken to Rome for trial. This 
time he was condemned to be beheaded, about 64 or 65 A. D. (may- 
be later).3? 

As to the imprisonment letters, Philippians, Philemon, Colossians, 
and Ephesians,33 they were probably written during the imprison- 
ment in Rome, as is held by most New Testament scholars, not in 
Caesarea, as is held by a few. If Paul wrote the Pastoral Epistles 
(as has been held almost universally) he wrote First Timothy and 
Titus during his last (fourth) missionary journey and in his subse- 
quent imprisonment in Rome just before his martyrdom he wrote 
Second Timothy.34 

3° Acts 24: 27. 3 Acts 28:30. 


32 See Schiirer, op. cit., Div. I, Vol. II, pp. 182-84 for the various views as to the 
date of Paul’s execution. 

33 Many New Testament critics deny that Paul wrote Colossians and Ephesians. 

34Many recent New Testament scholars deny that Paul wrote the Pastoral 
Epistles, as they now stand. _Jiilicher, Harnack, and McGiffert think they came from 
a later hand, but are founded on genuine Pauline letters. 
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G@@Aork and GAorkers 


ProFEssoR WILLIAM SANDAY of the University of Oxford has been 
granted a year’s leave of absence, and will devote the year to the continua- 
tion, and if possible the completion, of his Life of Jesus. 

PROFESSOR GEORGE ADAM SiITH of Glasgow has been invited to deliver 
the Schweich lectures for the coming year under the auspices of the British 
Academy. 

ProFEssor ADOLF DEISSMANN of the University of Berlin is preparing a 
new edition of his book, Licht vom Osten. An English translation of this 
work is in preparation. 

Funps have been subscribed in Philadelphia for the organization and 
dispatch of a new expedition to Babylonia for the purpose of excavation. 
Professor Albert T. Clay, of the University of Pennsylvania, is the director. 
Professor Clay is now in Constantinople endeavoring to secure a firman. 

THE American lectures on ‘‘The History of Religions,” which are 
given annually before the leading universities of this country and at cer- 
tain other centers, will be delivered this coming year by Professor Morris 
Jastrow, Jr., librarian of the University of Pennsylvania. Professor 
Jastrow will deal with some phases of the religion of Babylonia and Assyria, 
in which subject he is recognized as the leading authority. 

THE Lexicon of Patristic Greek, projected by Professor Swete and being 
carried out by Rev. Henry Redpath of London, has been interrupted by the 
death of Mr. Redpath. It is announced that his important labors, so un- 
fortunately interrupted, will be continued by Rev. Herbert Moore of 
Keble College, Oxford. 

Rev. GEoRGE MILLIGAN, D.D., of Caputh, Scotland, spent the month 
of August in America, lecturing at summer assemblies at Grove City, Pa., 
Lakeside, O., and Winona Lake, Ind. Dr. Milligan also visited the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, lecturing before the New Testament Club on August 17. 
Dr. Milligan has in preparation a volume of selections from the Greek 
papyri (Cambridge University Press) illustrative of the New Testament. 
He is engaged with Professor J. H. Moulton in the preparation of lexical 
articles for the Expositor, which are later to be collected as a book. 

PROFESSOR ERNEST D. Burton has returned from China, after an 
absence of thirteen months devoted to the University’s inquiry into oriental 
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education. After extended travels in India and China, Professor Burton 
visited Korea and Japan, and, returning by way of Honolulu and San 
Francisco, reached Chicago August 24, 1909. He resumes his work of 
teaching in the University with the autumn quarter. 

THE Divinity School of the University of Chicago has had a larger num- 
ber of students upon its rolls this Summer Quarter than ever before, 267 
students being in residence. A noticeable feature of the enrolment is the 
large number of instructors form other seminaries that have taken advantage 
of this opportunity to do advanced work. 

Proressor C. R. HENDERSON, of the University of Chicago, who has 
been spending the spring and summer in Europe investigating social 
and industrial conditions, has been appointed president of the Interna- 
tional Prison Commission. At the meeting of the International Prison 
Congress, to be held in Washington in 1910, Dr. Henderson will represent 
the United States. 
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Old Testament Problems: Critical Studies ia the Psalms and Isaiah. 
By James TurrtLe, LL.D., D.D. London, Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, New York, and Toronto: Henry Frowde, 1907. 
Pp. vili+ 336. 

The author has become known to the public through an earlier work, 
The Titles of the Psalms, in which he maintained the thesis that, of the two 
kinds of inscriptions now found in the Psalter, only the literary and historic 
notices were in the first instance superscriptions, the liturgical directions, 
such as ‘To the chief musician upon Gittith,” being really subscript lines 
which belong in every case to the preceding Psalms, just as Hab. 3:19 is 
found at the close of the psalm to which it belongs, and Dr. Thirtle claims 
that the transfer of these subscript lines to the head of the following psalms 
is due to an error of editors or copyists. 

The present work opens with a study of Pss. 120-134, the fifteen Songs 
of Degrees (or Ascents), passes on to the statement of the writer’s positions 
respecting the Psalms as a whole, that they reflect the age of King Hezekiah, 
continues with a general exposition of Isaiah in which nearly all parts of 
our book are referred to Hezekiah’s time, and an elaborate résumé of his 
conclusions and the bearing of these upon the “‘Canon of Scripture,”’ and 
concludes with an appendix consisting of nineteen pages of ‘‘Brief Notes 
on the Psalms.” 

In the earlier chapters of the work our author quotes with favor ‘‘ John 
Lightfoot,” the seventeenth-century writer, as follows: 

The degrees of the sun’s reversing, and the fifteen years of Hezekiah’s life- 
prolonging, may call to our minds the fifteen psalms of degrees, viz. from Ps. 120, 
and forward. These were Hezekiah’s songs that were sung to the stringed instru- 
ments in the house of the Lord (Isa. 38:20): whether these were picked out by 
him for that purpose, be it left to censure... . . Whoso, in reading those psalms, 

_Shall have his. thoughts upon the danger of Jerusalem by Sennacherib, and her 
delivery—and the sickness of Hezekiah, and his recovery—shall find that they 
fit those occasions in many places very well. But I assert nothing, but leave it to 
examination. 

He also refers with approval to the attempt of A. Wolfson in 1882 to 
connect these songs with Isa. 38:20 in a treatise called (in English) The 
Shadow of the Degrees, or the Writing of Hezekiah, but he claims that, 
through the application of his own remarkable discovery concerning the 
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inscriptions, the fifteen psalms may be faced in a more intelligent fashion 
than was possible to earlier authors, and that the weighty results of the 
present volume have come from careful and consistent attention to this 
discovery (see pp. iii, 14, 68, 282, 283, 297). 

After the declaration that all previous explanations of the headline to 
Pss. 120-134 are unsatisfactory, it is stated that in order to advance a step 
a working assumption is needed. ... . That assumption is, that the title was 
intended to recall a reign or period, and to associate the songs therewith. In 
other words, the title ““A Song of the Degrees” comes from a time when everyone 
knew King Hezekiah to have contributed to the Psalter; and it indicated every 
song over which it stood as “of the degrees,” that is, associated with the “degrees” 
incident of the king’s career (p. 18). 


We are then told that the number of these songs, fifteen, commemorates 
“the fact that fifleen years was the period added to the king’s life,”’ and a 
strong hint is given that these are a part of the songs sung by the king which 
are referred to in Isa. 38:20. The life of Hezekiah is next considered, his 
prominence in affairs, political, social, religious, the officials that surrounded 
him, the literary men of his time, his fidelity to the temple services as 
suggested in II Chron. 29:30 and elsewhere being especially emphasized, 
and these considerations are regarded as sufficient to establish as a fact the 
theory ‘‘that the Songs of the Degrees were specifically compiled and in a 
definite manner associated with King Hezekiah and his experiences on the 
throne of Judah” (pp. 31, 32). 

The author next proceeds to find in each of these psalms references, 
either to the great Assyrian invasion of 7or B.C., or to the sickness and 
recovery of Hezekiah, which are to be assigned to the same general period. 
He naively intimates that in poetry we must not expect to find very particu- 
lar allusions and then proceeds to find general conditions that are sufficient 
to establish for him the date and occasions of these psalms. His treatment 
of Pss. 120 and 133 will serve as fair samples of the whole. In the former 
“they are for war” (vs. 7) corresponds to II Chron. 32:2, ‘‘his (Senna- 
cherib’s) face was to fight;” ‘In my distress, I cried” is compared 
with Isa. 37:3 where Hezekiah is reported as saying, ‘This day is a day of _ 
trouble” (or ‘‘distress”). The prayer of vs. 2, ‘‘Deliver my soul,’’ finds 
its parallel in the words which Rabshakeh imagines in the mouth of Heze- 
kiah, ‘‘The Lord will surely deliver us.” It is stated that ‘‘the Assyrian 
leader was all that was implied in vss. 2 and 3, and in vs. 4 we have a 
singularly appropriate denunciation upon his impiety and deceit. In vs. 5 
the king bemoans his situation as one surrounded by barbarians—men 
who know not the God of Israel and who hate peace. ‘From first to 
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last the song is true to the experiences of Hezekiah” (pp. 34, 35). In 
Ps. 133, the unity to which the Psalmist refers is regarded as paralleled in 
the specifications of II Chron. 30:10, 11, 18: ‘‘Once again there was a 
united Israel . . . . united in the solemnities of the worship of Jehovah,” 
and this is the occasion of the psalm. This part of the volume concludes 
with the intimation that Hezekiah and his men adopted four Davidic 
psalms and one by Solomon into the collection because they were easily 
adapted to the new situation; and while it is not actually said, it is almost 
unavoidably to be inferred that, in the author’s opinion, they were chosen 
because David and Solomon possessed like Hezekiah typical features of 
the Messiah (pp. 67, 68). 

The reader will perceive that the guess of Lightfoot is here supported 
on rather general considerations, which will be regarded as inadequate by 
many scholars; but our author has no doubt of their cogency and he pro- 
ceeds by a similar method to draw some rather startling conclusions to the 
effect that Hezekiah’s hand, or that of his men, is to be found throughout 
the Psalter; and on p. 88 he sums up such preceding statements as ‘‘ Heze- 
kiah was a greater man than we have been disposed to think and must be 
accorded a larger place in the Old Testament story;” ‘‘We hope in what 
follows to show that Hezekiah and his men had much to do with the forma- 
tion of the Psalter” (p. 67); ‘‘We proceed to show that in some of its most 
distinctive portions, the Psalter is a reflection of the reign of Hezekiah” 
(p. 87) in the terms, “‘We found the life and work of Hezekiah reflected in 
a section of the Psalter, and reflected in a manner which suggested that he 
had a great part in the formation of the entire book.” For further proof, 
the writer makes such statements as these: 


If there were songs like those of the degrees, why not longer poems reflecting 
larger experiences. ... . To bring together such a collection of praise-writings 
as compose the Psalter, necessitated a force and influence such as Hezekiah was 
well able to exert and command. No other king after Solomon had the disposi- 
tion and capacity to play such a part... .. z All at once, however, a change took 
place. The temple service was organized as had not been the case for centuries; 
the Psalms of David were collected and new ones were composed; and the Praises 
of Israel were consolidated in the volume which has, ever since that time, en- 
gaged the hearts and souls of those who seek after God (pp. 88, 89). 


And so Dr. Thirtle goes on, reiterating his affirmations, first of one set 
of psalms, and then of another, until finally it is claimed that practically all 
the psalms reflect the age of Hezekiah, and were written, either by his men, 
or else were adapted by them from earlier psalms from the pen of David 
and others (chap. vii). These statements are accompanied by a very 
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ingenious exposition of the conditions of the Royal Library in Jerusalem, 
with the relation of the librarian to the precentor of the temple music and 
method of borrowing pieces for use in the temple. It is needless to say 
that all this is due to mere conjecture. The author claims to advance his 
main argument through some “‘Brief Notes” in an Appendix, but the coin- 
cidences of language herein noted are of the same general sort as those 
already mentioned in this review. 

Nearly one-half of the book is given to a search for Hezekiah in the 
Book of Isaiah, and commentators of the book that have read our work 
must have found a surprise for themselves, for Hezekiah is found in nearly 
all parts of these prophecies. The social references, such as those found in 
1:43; 57:3, refer to the Jerusalem of his day; Isa., chaps. 40-66, give com- 
fort to the contemporaries of Hezekiah; chaps. 15-35 belong to the reign 
of Hezekiah and in order that we may know how to understand them, 
chaps. 36-39 are added (p. 156). The Servant of the Lord is generally 
Hezekiah—and therefore the name “Cyrus” must be read out of Isa., 
chaps. 44 and 45, and the whole applied to King Hezekiah, thereby correct- 
ing the erroneous theology of a later age (pp. 249-51). And in this way 
the author finds great help in his messianic typology. But into the details 
of this long section the present writer must not go. 

The author cannot expect the scholarly world to fall in at once with a 
theory that he himself regards as revolutionary; and unless he can produce 
more positive evidence for it, he will be able to secure but a scanty follow- 
ing. The reviewer has attempted to do justice to the line of thought, and 
he has searched diligently for statements involving probability, as distin- 
guished from coincidence, or possibility, but has to conclude that the first 
thing set forth to be proved is sustained by variety of assertion, rather than 
by positive evidence; that the author has passed on from that to graver 
conclusions without furnishing weightier considerations; and that, while 
such traditions of Hezekiah as we have would lead us to welcome any real 
evidence tending to establish the exact part of King Hezekiah in furnishing, 
or preserving, the literature of the Bible, the author’s attempt to define it 
cannot be regarded as successful. 


CHARLES RuFus BRowNn 
NEWTON CENTRE, Mass, 
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Pew Literature 


The most important books listed in these columns will receive notice in the book-review pages. 


OLD TESTAMENT 
BOOKS 


Die Schriften des Alten Testaments in Auswahl neu iibersetzt und fiir die Gegenwart 
erklart von H. Gressmann, H. Gunkel, H. Schmidt und W. Staerk. Lieferung 
1: Alteste Geschichtsschreibung und Prophetie Israels. Gdéttingen: Vanden- 
hoeck und Ruprecht, rg0y. Pp. 80. M.o.80. ~ 
This work aims to present the essential parts of the Old Testament to the general 

public of Germany in a form intelligible to them and therefore interesting. Those 

parts of the Old Testament not of interest to any except the specialist will not be 
included. The arrangement of the materials is historical. The text, in a new trans- 
lation, is accompanied by brief explanatory notes and the necessary introductions to 
the successive narratives. This first section contains the stories of Samuel and Saul, 

Balaam, and Saul and David. 

Aut, A. Israel und Aegypten. Die politischen Beziehungen der Kénige von Israel 
und Juda zu den Pharaonen nach den Quellen untersucht. [Beitrage zur Wis- 
senschaft vom Alten Testament herausgegeben von Rudolf Kittel, Heft 6.] Leipzig: 
Hinrichs, 1909. Pp. 104. M.2.40. 

A careful study of the relations between Israel and Egypt from the time of Shishak’s 
invasion in the reign of Solomon. One result presented is the contention that Winckler’s 
hypothesis that Musri, a region in Northern Arabia, is alluded to in many passages in 
the Old Testament where the word Egypt now appears, is lacking in solid foundation. 

ARTICLES 

Cook, S. A. Palestinian Excavations and the History of Israel. The Expositor, 
August, 1909, pp. 97-114. 

A suggestive article calling attention to problems raised by the results of modern 
excavation regarding the early life of Israel in Canaan in its relationship with the rest 
of the Mediterranean littoral. 

Lanopon, S._ Babylon at the Time of the Exile. Jbid., pp. 143-58. 

The closing article of a summary of the accessible information on this topic. 


EERDMANS, B. D. The Book of the Covenant and the Decalogue. Jbid., pp. 158-67. 


The second section of an article setting forth new views regarding the analysis of 
the Pentateuch and the origin of Hebréw legislation. Incidentally it is maintained 
that Israel was in Egypt only about eighty years. 


NEW TESTAMENT 
BOOKS 
PREUSCHEN, ERWIN. Vollstindiges Griechisch-Deutsches Handwérterbuch zu den 
Schriften des Neuen Testaments und der iibrigen urchristlichen Literatur. Fiinfte 
Lieferung; xuvpiedw bis duodoyla. Giessen: Tépelmann, 1909. Coll. 641-799. 
M.1.8o0. 


An occasional inaccuracy mars this excellent lexicon. Under Maé@aios we are 
referred to Maré@atos, which does not appear, despite its occurrence in Papias 2:4, 16; 
Matt. 9:9; 10:3; Mark 3:18; Luke 6:15; Acts 1:13. Meyadewmrpérea (col. 693) 
I Clem. 60:1, is an error; peyadorpérea is the word, as all editors and the sole manu- 
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script . ‘ree. merémecra occurs not only in Heb. 12:17 but in H. Vis 2:4:2; yet Preu- 
schen 1 ‘rks the former as the sole occurrence of the word. Nex#rns (Mar. Pol. 8:2; 
17:2) is mitted, as is 664% Pap. 3. Indeed Preuschen seems disposed to neglect the 
Papias fragments, although they are in the editions on which he bases his lexicon. 
’Odopépyns*i” Clem. 55:5) also is wanting. In the main, however, Preuschen’s work is 
admirably done. 


RaccG, LonspALE. The Church of the Apostles: Being an Outline of the History of 
the Church of the Apostolic Age. (‘‘The Church Universal,’’ Vol. I.) Lon- 
don: Rivingtons, 1909. Pp. xii+336. $1.40. 

In this attractive and discriminating sketch of the spread of Christianity in the 
first century, Mr. Ragg has not confined himself to canonical sources, but has included 
in his survey the whole field of the earliest Christian literature and other contemporary 
materials. The positions taken are generally intelligent, though not always critical. 
The arrangement is novel, and the indices full. There is a curious disagreement 
between pp. 7 and 284. 

Litcert, W. Die Irrlehrer der Pastoralbriefe (Beitrige zur Férderung christlicher 
Theologie, xiii, 3), Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1909. Pp. 93. M. 1.80. 

The errorists attacked in the Pastoral letters were persons who insisted upon 
freedom from the law and claimed special spiritual gifts, practicing asceticism, and 
refusing obedience to church government. Their asceticism rested upon a dualistic 
conception of the world. In some points they resembled the Corinthian errorists. 
These positions seem to rest upgn a careful study of the three epistles. 

Historical and Linguistic Studies in Literature Related to the New Testament. (Issued 
under the direction of the Department of Biblical and Patristic Greek.) Second 
Series: Linguistic and Exegetical Studies; Vol. I. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1909. Pp. 604." $3.00. 

This handsome volume gathers up eight investigative papers dealing with New 
Testament problems, which have been prepared and published at the University of 
Chicago, between 1903 and 1909. They deal with ‘‘The Virgin Birth,” ‘‘The King- 


dom of God in the Writings of the Fathers,” ‘‘ The Diatessaron of Tatian and the Synop- 
tic Problem.” “‘The Infinitive in Polybius Compared with the Infinitive in Biblical 
Greek,” ‘‘Meravodw and in Greek Literature until too aA.pD.,” “‘A 
Lexicographical and Historical Study of Aca@yxn,” ‘‘The Irenaeus Testimony to the 
Fourth Gospel,” and ‘‘The Idea of the Resurrection in the Ante-Nicene Period.’ 
The volume constitutes a substantial contribution to New Testament study. 


RELATED SUBJECTS 
BOOKS 
STRONG, ANNA L. The Psychology of Prayer. C *icago: The University of Chicago 

Press, 1909. Pp. 122. $0.75. 

An excellent study of the psychological aspects of prayer. Students of religion 
and religious education will find this discussion of great value. It is written in simple, 
untechnical language and is thus well within the range of any well-educated reader. 
Peake, A.S. Christianity, Its Nature and Truth. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co., 

1909. Pp. xxii+298. $1.25. 

Professor Peake, who has made his mark as an illuminating interpreter of Scripture, 
here tries his hand at systematic theology and apologetics. ‘The purpose of this book 
is to help young people ‘“‘ who are slipping away from the faith because they have been 
trained neither to understand nor to defend it.’’ His point of view is essentially ortho- 
dox, notwithstanding his wide departure from traditional methods of interpretation. 
Roprinson, Lyp1a G. Spinoza’s Short Treatise on God, Man, and Human Welfare. 

Translated from the Dutch. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co., 1909. 

Pp. xi+178. $1.25. 
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